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Cookery Experts said: 


‘‘SIMPLIFY Baking for the Average Woman 
— and here’s the way to do it !’”’ 





Here is the **Kitchen-testing’’ plant of the world's leading flour millers— 
the source of practical baking advice to over 300,000 housewives last year. 


ARGELY on Cooking Experts’ advice, the mill- 
ers of Gold Medal Flour inaugurated a test 
which startled millers and Cookery Authorities 
everywhere. The now famous ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ on 
every batch of Gold Medal Flour before it leaves 
the mills! 

Famous Domestic Science Experts had said: ‘‘Sim- 
plify baking for the thousands of busy housewives 
throughout the country. Help them to bake cookies, 
breads, pies and cakes without worry, without care. 
With sure knowledge before they start, that their 
recipes will turn out successfully. Here’s the way we 
think you can do it.” 


“Kitchen-test’”” Your Flour Before 
It Leaves the Mill! 


They proved by thousands of experimental bak- 
ings, that two sacks of the same brand of flour might 
seem the same by every conceivable test—and still 
not act the same in the oven! This, they found, ac- 
counted for more than 50% of so-called ‘baking 
failures’! Despite the utmost skill and care in mix- 
ing and baking. 

The only way, they found, to make sure of uniform 
oven performance of every sack was to actually bake 
with samples of every batch, just as they came 
through the mills. Given this new uniform flour, 
they scored 100% success, time after time. 

That is the famous “‘Kitchen-test” given to every 
run of Gold Medal Flour. Pies, pastries, breads, 
cakes, are baked under regular home conditions— 


Mixing time, this Simplified 
Recipe, 8 minutes 


and only flour that acts perfectly is allowed to go out. 
That is why Gold Medal Flour is the only “‘Kitch- 
en-tested”’ Flourin the world! That is why thousands 
of women now bake with sure confidence of perfect 
results every time—enjoying ‘Simplified Baking” 
with Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested Flour. 


A Recipe Service For Housewives 


As Gold Medal Kitchens are testing, they are con- 
stantly creating new recipes. ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ reci- 
pes that simplify mixing directions—as ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested”’ flour has simplified all baking. 

Hundreds of thousands of these recipes have been 
distributed to housewives at cost or less. These reci- 
pes, with Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour are the 
source of Simplified Baking. Baking the surest way 
cookery has ever known. Without guess-work, with- 
out worry—because each recipe acts just the same 
way every time. 

Specimen recipes will be promptly mailed at your 
request. Simply address Betty Crocker, Washburn 
Crosby Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY=General Offices=Minneapolis, Minn. 
** Kitchen - tested”’ mills at Minneapolis, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Great Falls, Kalispell, Ogden, Pasco. 


Gotp Mepbat FLour 
—Kitchen-tested 
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Picnics ARE PossiBLE EvEN IN DECEMBER 


Photograph taken at Foods-for-Health Show, which was given by the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration and 
Tuberculosis Committee of the ALI.C. 
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HE content and form of the Home 
Economics Study for 
Vermont would probably not vary 
much from that of many other states but 
in organization and administration, the 
greatest difference would be found. Ver- 


Course of 


mont is an agricultural state with very 
few cities. The majority of our schools 
are junior-senior high schools in small 
towns. The homes in these communities 
have not changed as homes in the city 
have, and many housekeeping activities 
are still carried on in the home, which 
provide an opportunity for a very prac- 
tical application of the theory and prac- 
tice studied in school. The teaching load 
in such schools is very heavy so that 
many classes have to be combined, as the 
seventh and eighth grades, the ninth and 
tenth and the eleventh and twelfth. The 
Home Economics Course of Study is now 
organized so that a rotating program may 
be established whereby a girl may take 
home economics every year in high 
school witout duplicating her work. Home 
economics is required of all girls in the 
seventh and eighth grades and one year 
during their high school course; this re- 
quirement is usually met in the ninth or 
tenth year. Two double periods and one 
single period is required per week for 
each course. The following rotating pro- 
gram has been worked out to fit our 
needs. 

7th and &th grade. 

a. The entire year given to the study of 
foods, stressing health, selection and 
care of food and establishing right 
habits in the simple household tasks. 

b. The entire year given to the study of 
clothing, stressing personal hygiene, 
selection, care and repair of clothing 
as well as construction. 

9th and 10th years. 

a. Entire year given to food study, pre- 
paration of foods, meal planning and 
serving, related household manage- 
ment. 

b. Entire year given to a study of cloth- 
ing, stressing selection, design and 
construction. 

11th and 12th years. 


conomics in “Vermont 


By Avipa B. FAIRBANKS 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


a. Course is divided into unit courses of 
nutrition; child care and training; 
family relationships; civic responsi- 
bilities of the homemaker, and home 
nursing. 

b. Unit courses in clothing 
working with wool and silk; costume 
design; household and __ personal 
budgets and the house and its care. 


advanced 


N this way a girl may be in the same 
] class two years without repeating work. 
This also gives the girl in the small high 
school the opportunity of taking as com- 
prehensive a home economics course as 
if she were in a large where 
every course is offered every year. 
homemaking educa- 
tion is the rural 
schools. One town is acting as a demon- 
program 


school 


type of 
conducted in 


Another 
being 


stration center, working out a 
whereby one home economics teacher 
spends half her time in the rural one- 
room, eight-grade schools of the town. 
She teaches health to the first four 
grades and for the four upper grades 
has developed a survey course in home 
economics, adapted to both boys and girls, 
including such topics as personal hy- 
giene, selection of food 
health rules reviewed, the school lunch, 
selection of clothing, attractive color, how 
to know good materials the spending of 
money for clothing, selection of shoes, 
care of clothing. Home projects are car- 
ried on by both boys and girls on home 
improvement. 

An attempt is being made to strengthen 
the vocational home economics program 
by having a three-day training camp for 
the vocational teachers. This conference 
is held just before the opening of the 
school year’s program of work is planned. 


foods, study, 


This also permits for an informal dis- 
cussion of teaching problems. This con- 
ference is held in the Y. W. C. A. camp 
on Lake Champlain and one of the big 
benefits derived from it is the oppor- 
tunity it affords for the vocational teach- 
ers in the state to become acquainted 
informally, to work and play together, 


exchange ideas and gain a state feeling 
rather than an isolated community feel- 
ing. 

The teachers are striving to make the 
home economics work worthwhile for the 
immediate use of the girl, carrying out 
real projects which include discussion of 
subject matter and its application. The 
following is a project carried on by a 
home economics class when studying the 
unit on the house and its care: 
The 


class had been studing Matthew’s, “The 


eleventh grade home ‘economics 
House and Its Care,” when a real oppor- 
tunity for doing some interior decorating 
and some community service work was 
The 


furnished and done over 


almost thrust upon us. parsonage 


was to be for 
occupancy by a new minister. No one in 
town really wanted the job, so at the 
principal’s request, the work was turned 
over to us. 


HERE was a small amount of money, 
some old furniture, a house and ten 
pairs of willing hands with which to 
work. 

A small problem presented itself at the 
outset. Several of the girls were Catho- 
lics and this was work for a Protestant 
organization. I explained to the girls that 
we were doing this work as a school 
project, and that it was a wonderful op- 
portunity to put into practice the things 
they had been learning in theory. 

The girls were divided into groups of 
two each. The work started with a reg- 
ular old-fashioned spring house-cleaning. 
The 
windows washed and floors scrubbed. The 
the 
nished, some requiring two coats. 

While doing the 
above cleaning, the other two were sand- 


walls were cleaned, woodwork and 


floors over entire house were var- 


three groups were 
ing and painting the furniture for the 
various (The groups alternated 
with the various tasks so that the work 
would not become too tedious.) 

In the front bedrooms the entire suite 
was painted a soft cream color and de- 
signs in shades of pink, blue and green 


rooms. 
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were stenciled on all the furniture. 

For the study little could be done as 
all four walls are lined with shelves save 
for the window and door spaces. How- 
ever, they made curtains for the windows 
in a soft shade of green sunfast material, 
sanded and stained a drop-leaf table for 
work table. A chair, from a set of four 
real antiques which were done in black 
with the original design replaced in gold, 
was also used in the study. 

The bathroom 
with a pale green tint, curtains were made 
and an attractive green and white rag rug 
was placed on the floor. An old mirror 
was hung on the wall’ and a medicine 
chest painted white was also placed here. 
The outside of the bathtub was an ugly 
gray, and the girls decided it would look 
better white to match the other appoint- 


walls were murescoed 


ments. 
The two back bedrooms were rather 
scantily furnished, having merely the 


which were painted, a chair 


apiece, a rag rug and white curtains at 


bedsteads 


the windows. 

The upper hall was furnished with two 
rag rugs, and an immense chest was cov- 
cretonne to serve as a linen 


ered with 


press, as no space had been provided 
when the house was constructed. 

In the pantry the shelves were finished 
with valspar and shelf paper placed on 
them. A work table was enameled white 
for use here. 

In the kitchen the range was done over 
with liquid stove paint. 

The dining room was the crowning 
success. Here the were freshly 
papered with a light tan oatmeal paper 
with a border having a pleasing combina- 
tion of rose and blue. A rug given by a 
parishioner also emphasized these colors. 
An unfinished breakfast table was pur- 
chased and finished by the girls in cream 
color. This, of course, presented the prob- 


walls 


lem of sanding, shellacing, flat coating 
and finally the enameling. A set of four 
old chairs were done over to match, also 
an old chest of drawers with glass knobs. 
The stencils were the same as for the 
bedroom suite. White 
were hung at the windows. It was rather 
a disappointment that cream ones could 
not be procured, and we did not have 


muslin curtains 


time to tint them. 

For the living room, material for an 
Olson rug was As this room 
was rather long and narrow, we decided 
to have two rugs of unequal size. The 
color scheme here is taupe and rose. The 
walls were freshly papered with a floral 
design paper which, though very popu- 
lar, makes a very difficult background 
with which to work. In this room the 
greatest difficulty was lack of furniture. 
Some very nice white marquisette cur- 
tains were donated for the five windows. 
With funds given by various organiza- 
tions, we purchased a windsor rocking 


donated. 


chair and a Cogswell chair upholstered 
in taupe and rose. We also purchased an 
inexpensive cot which was painted and 
we made a cretonne cover for it. Two 
straight, black chairs with a gold design 
were used here. An old table was sanded 
and stained with mahogany stain. An ug- 
ly feature of this room is a stove pipe 
which runs through it from the kitchen 
to the main chimney. This we decided 
to cover with a mixture of bronze and 
aluminum paint which really changes its 
aspect surprisingly. The register was also 
enameled. 

The front hall has a rug, a small stand 
and a chair. 

The cellar was cleaned, also the front 
porch. A porch box was arranged with 
plants and a border of flowers planted 
on each side of the front walk. 

Of course we were unable to do any- 
thing with bric-a-brac. 

A unit in Family Relationships has been 
added recently to the Home Economics 
Curriculum and the following project is 
one carried on by a ninth grade Home 
Economics girl. 

When we were told we were to have 
a home project, I couldn’t seem to think 
af a thing to do for mine. That night 
as I sat down for dinner I discovered, 
much to my distaste, that mother had 
prepared a dish which I did not like. 
Formerly I had refused to eat it and 
either made myself something else or re- 
fused to eat supper. Immediately I 
thought of my home project and _ told 
mother I would try dish 
prepared. She was 
nearly as much so as I was when I dis- 
covered that it really very nice. 
Mother did not say much but I was 
repaid more than I can explain by the 
pleased expression on her face. After 
dinner I started to go in and do my 
studying, which was my custom, while 
mother cleared the table, after which I 
used to help do the dishes. I thought, 
“Why, it would help mother a lot if I 
would help clear the table.” So I cleared 
the table, stacked the dishes, and then 
washed them. Mother dried them for me. 
I was planning to go out that evening 
to a movie show, which by the way, I 
enjoy very much. I have two brothers 
and as they were staying in that night, 
they wanted very much to play bridge. 
Mother agreed to play, but still they were 
lacking one player. I knew that they 
wanted to play very badly, but as Ben 
Hur was playing at the theatre, I wanted 
to go there. I was all ready to go when 
I thought, “If I stay in I will be pleas- 
ing three people and if I go out I will 
be pleasing only one—myself.” I stayed 
in and had a very nice time. Many sim- 
ilar nights have followed and my. liking 
for movie shows has decreased consider- 
ably. As you can probably see, I chose 
pleasing my family and increasing the 


some of the 
surprised but not 


was 
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enjoyment of our home for my project. 
This project seems easy but it does not 
prove to be so when one has two brothers 
of entirely different ideas and tempera- 
ments, and a small, red-headed sister. I 
try to undersand my sister’s viewpoints 
on things. Catherine, my sister, copies 
my every action and I find it really a 
greater help than a hinderance as, al- 
though one does not enjoy having one 
copy him, yet it shows one as he appears 
to others. My home life has been much 
happier since I have been doing my best 
to make it so and I| think my family will 
agree that we find much more enjoyment 
in one another than we have before. 

Through problems which carry over in- 
to the homes, the home economics teacher 
soon becomes an active member of the 
community and the home economics pro- 
gram one very much appreciated by the 
homes of the girls. A few years ago a 
questionnaire was sent to the mothers of 
all the girls in the State who were taking 
home economics and the following com- 
ments are some taken from these ques- 
tionnaires : 

I certainly think that home economics 
is a wonderfully good thing in our 
schools. I think girls are sometimes more 
interested in these things in school than 
at home, but I have noticed that as soon 
as Marion became familiar with the 
work a little, she tried more at home. 
She has to help quite a lot as we have 
two small boys and she has her times of 
releasing me to do things outside for a 
change. For her age I think she does 
very well but think a great deal of credit 
is due the school. For while bringing 
these two smaller ones here I have not 
begun to have the time I would like to 
spend with her. I certainly think it is 
time well spent for any girl. When she 
has the opportunity to try things alone 
she seems to have better luck, so I try 
to give her the opportunity. As soon as 
she gets a little more patience in these 
things there will be a big development. 
But from experience I know practice 
makes perfect, as the saying goes. 

Perfection is no trifle 
But trifles make perfection. 

The principal help I have found from 
the home economics course in the school 
has been to second and strengthen the 
mother’s own teachings, which are more 
readily received and accepted from an- 
other source than from the mother. I 
think I am not the only mother that has 
found this true. 

I think that home economics is one 
of the greatest studies there is. It makes 
them more efficient at home and away 
from home. In a great many houses there 
is not time enough to teach the children. 
They come under such fine influences 
with such fine teachers as there are pro- 
vided. I for one am truly thankful my 
daughter can have such privileges. 
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Dressmaking (Contest 


PPORTUNITIES to put. into 

practical use theories and meth- 

ods taught in sewing and clothing 
classes are always. a means of arousing 
interest in the work that is being done. 
Therefore, we feel that students and 
teachers of clothing will be glad to know 
of the contest that is to be started by 
M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc. (manu- 
facturers of Borden Fabrics), on Jan- 
uary 1 and continued through May 15. 
This company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of printed cotton fabrics and 
has inaugurated the contest—of which 
this is the second—in order to stimulate 
interest in home sewing throughout the 
country. Under the terms of the contest, 
dresses made from the fabrics manufac- 
tured by this company are to be submitted 
and will be judged by nationally known 
style authorities according to the score 
card used by the United States Bureau 
of Agriculture Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Ninety-seven prizes will be award- 
ed for those rating the highest scores. 
It was found that the contest held last 


ENSEMBLE 
OF BORDEN 
TYDALK 


Worn by Bar- 

bara Kent, Uni- 

versal Film 
Star. 


Sleeveless dress; 
vest of white ty- 
dalk; additional 
fullness in front 
of skirt is gained 
by using a sligh*- 
ly flared insert; 
an ideal frock for 
sportswear. 





ENSEMBLE 
OF BORDEN 
TYDALK 


Worn by Doro- 
thy Gulliver, 
Film Star. 


This is a_linen- 
finished fabric, 
guaranteed fast 
color. This en- 
semble fea- 
tures the new 
tuckin blouse 
which is made of 
plain Alida; pleat- 
ed section front 
and hack of skirt 
gives the fullness 
necessary for 
smartness next 
spring. 








year offered splendid opportunities for 
cooperation with local department store 
dealers, and was instrumental in stirring 
up a great deal of interest in home econ- 
omics classes, women’s clubs, etc. The 
illustrations shown kere give a good idea 
of what can be done and show Universal 
Film stars wearing costumes made from 
some of the types of materials that will 
be featured in the contest. 

One of the big featuses. of the contest 
is a film that can be shown in the store 
or theatre in your city or town telling 
the story of how the fabrics are woven 
and printed; and includes a speed de- 
monstration on the making of a very at 
tractive dress and a fashion show in 
which dresses designed of Borden fab- 
rics are worn by Universal Film stars. 

Home economics teachers that are in- 
terested in the contest as a class project 
may get definite details from the local 
dealer in their town or by writing direct- 
ly to M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., 93 
Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

Generally speaking, teachers find that 
their clothing classes have an added in- 
centive when there are some things such 
as this to work for. However, if it does 
not seem wise to use the contest idea 
for a class project, there will perhaps be 
students in the schools who will want to 
enter it individually, doing extra work 
outside of class, and perhaps helped by 
the instructor. 
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HEN one steps into a modern 

confectionery shop of today, it 

seems almost unbelievable that 
such a wonderful array of marvels could 
be made of sugar alone! Candy making 
is an art, based upon scientific principles, 
but before that art can be mastered it 
is necessary to understand thoroughly the 
principles, as well as to have practice in 
the skill of handling the when 
making it into candy. 

The fundamental principles of candy 
making are upon both physical 
and chemical reactions. Most failures in 
candy making are due to the fact that 


syrup 


based 


these reactions are so litthe understood, 
or because they are given no considera- 
tion whatsoever. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of sugar is its easy formation of crystals. 
The the crystal formed is con- 
trolled by physical manipulation, and the 
formation of the crystal by chemical re- 


size of 


action. Whether the final product will be 
cream or granular is determined as much 
by physical reaction as by chemical re- 
actions. 

In candy making, the granular or crys- 
sugar is used. This is 


talline form of 


chemically known as sucrose C,,H,,O,,. 
It is called a double sugar, which can 
be broken up into two single sugars by 
boiling the sucrose with a weak solution 
of acid. The two new sugars formed are 
called fructose and glucose, and are un- 
They 


changed into a product commonly called 


crystalline. have been chemically 


invert sugar, and the process is known 


as inversion. 


NVERT sugar makes the 
smooth and creamy, 


tially destroys the crystalline reaction in 


candy 
because it par- 
the mixture, 


In making candy, the sugar is first 
dissolved with some solvent such as water 
or milk. To this is added some inverting 


substance, such as glucose, corn syrup, 


cream of tartar, vinegar or lemon juice, 
and the remaining ingredients called for. 
Then the 
changes the mixture into a heavy syrupy 
more 


mixture is boiled. Boiling 


solution which becomes more and 
concentrated, and as the moisture evapor- 
ates, more and more supersaturated. The 


density is and the 


greater, 
higher, and a certain per cent of the 
crystalline reaction has been destroyed. 
In this state it is very sensitive to physi- 
cal reaction, such as jarring, stirring and 
beating; so much so that if a rough twine 


temperature 


North High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


or woolen yarn is dropped into the solu- 
tion, it will cause sufficient jarring to start 
the formaton of sugar crystals. The same 
reaction will occur if one single crystal is 
dropped into the solution; or if one sugar 
crystal remains undissolved; or if the 
solution is stirred, beaten, or jarred dur- 
ing the whole process of cooking or cool- 
ing; or if any foreign matter falls into 
the solution. 


Use Temperature Test 
Frosting 237-238° F. Thread Stage 
Fudge 236-2389 F. Soft Ball — Syrup 


when into 
cold water forms a 
ball soft enough to 
be picked up. 

Soft ball 

Soft ball 


Hard ball — When 
syrup dropped into 
cold water forms a 
ball. 

- Very 
gives a 
sound 


dropped 


236-238° F. 
238-240° F. 


250-2529 F. 


Fondant 
Penuche 


Caramel 


very hard 


268-270° F. Crack stage 
hard ball 


crackling 


Divinity 


when dropped into 
cold water. 

Taffy 270° F, Crack stage. 

Brittles 290°-292 F Crack stage. 

Glaces 300-310° F. Crack stage. 

Jarley Sugar 310° F. Light brown in 
color. 

Caramel 315° F, Sugar melts. 


Butterscotch 280-3109 F, 


HE size of the crystals formed de- 

pends upon the temperature of the 
solution at which the crystallization is 
started and the duration of time it is al- 
lowed to form. Rock candy is a good 
example of a large crystal formation. 
Formation of the crystal may be started 
by inserting a twine into the solution while 
hot, then allowing the solution to remain 
undisturbed for several hours. Should the 
solution be cooled by stirring, the crystals 
form quicker, but would not be 
so large and transparent. When the solu- 


tion is 


would 


allowed to cool unmolested to 
room temperature, or at least to 110° F., 
and is then vigorously beaten, innumer- 
able fine crystals will be formed by the 
sudden reaction of quick motion. They 
will be soft and creamy whereas, if they 
were beaten while hot, the mass would 
have granular, coarse, solid and 
closely cemented together. 


been 


In making candy, all the sugar crys- 
tals should be dissolved before the boil- 
ing point is reached. Once the solu- 
tion becomes concentrated, stirring or 
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The Principles of Sugar (cookery 


By Mary B. BooKMEYER 


jarring will start crystal formation. Sugar 
crystals thrown out on the sides of the 
pan while cooking should be washed out, 
for they are apt to fall in later and 
start sugar crystallization. When pouring 
out the syrup for cooling, it should be 
done very carefully and with as little 
jarring as possible. The syrup should not 
be scooped out of the pan, and should re- 
main unmolested until cooled to at least 
110° F when it should be converted into 
fine, creamy granular crystals by rapid 
beating. , 

The temperature of the solution is very 
important. It determines the texture and 
consistency of the final product. The 
higher the temperature is, the harder the 
candy; the lower, the softer and more 
creamy. 

The table 
ture for candy, When a thermometer is 
not available, the so-called water test can 
be used, which is not nearly as satisfac- 
tory or accurate. 

Read thermometer accurately. Many a 
batch of home candy has been ruined by 
careless reading. Two or three degrees 
make a difference in the final product. A 
candy thermometer which can be attached 
to the side of the kettle is the best. In 
reading it, the eye should be on the 
same level as the mercury in the tube. 
Reading it at an angle may mean one 
or two degrees above or below. Care 
should be taken that the thermometer 
registers correctly. This may be tested by 
putting the thermometer into water jand 
bringing it to the boiling point. Boiling 
point at sea level is 212° and one degree 


shown gives the tempera- 


less for every thousand feet above sea 
level. 
IMporTANT FACTS TO REMEMBER IN CANDY 


MAKING 

1. Cook candy in a smooth, steep, clean 
utensil. 

2. Dissolve the sugar before the boil- 
ing point is reached, for one crystal of 
undissolved sugar crystallize the 
whole mass. 

3. It is impossible to dissolve sugar 
crystals after the syrup becomes concen- 
trated. It begins to concentrate after the 
boiling point is reached, and continues to 
be more and more concentrated as the 
moisture evaporates. 

4. Stirring or beating while boiling will 
cause the candy to be grainy. 

5. Jarring, beating, or stirring before 
it has cooled to at least room tempera- 
ture will cause the mass to crystallize 
later, and it will not be creamy. 

(Continued on page 371) 
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Enguette IW lute Traveline 


A Suocested Addition to Home Kconomics Courses 
44 


HE avowed purroce of home 


econom:cs courses is to fit girls 

and young women for their lives 
as they are to live them day by day, and 
traveling upon their own responsibility 
could surely find a place in that scheme. 
Aside from the journeys which they will 
be apt to make for the usual 
these girls are sending each year many 
their 
Economics 


reasons, 


representatives from student clubs 


to the annual Home Associ- 
ation Convention. Every teacher of home 
economics is proud to demonstrate the 
and to 


cor- 


worthwhileness of the courses 


send to this convention groups of 


rectly attired girls who understard the 


etiquette of travel would c« rtainly be a 


proof of the function’ne power of these 
courses, 

In the first place every girl should 
know what is most suitable to wear when 


should be made clear that 


place and that dainty 


traveling. It 
finery is out of 
colors which have an enticing appearance 
at the beginning of a journey are almost 
certain to look the opposite at the jour- 
iey’s end. that 
comfortable hats, rather than large, flop- 
should 


Emphasize also, smail, 


~ 


py ones, and serviceable shoes 


be the rule. 

Most girls would enjoy making a travel 
notebook. Into this might go, beside the 
notes taken, outfits for 
travel. Samples of materials for the con- 


illustrations of 


struction of the garments should be past- 


ed beside each illustration while the il- 
lustration might either be drawn or cut 


from magazines or catalogues. 


luggage 
There are 


HE matter of — selecting 


will need attention. 
many pieces on the market which con- 
tain an amount of fittings 


and 
what to select and what to avoid in that 
line. Then there is the question of the 
covering and luggage. 
in fancy colors are prone to show soil 
easily while blacks and browns are al- 
ways in good taste and do not get soiled 
well to 


unnecessary 


class members should understand 


color of Pieces 


and worn so soon. It would be 
keep illustrations, in the travel notebook, 
of the best types of luggage. Folders for 
such use can be secured from department 
and specialty stores. 

When the equipment for traveling has 
had a fairly thorough consideration, the 


means of traveling may be taken up. The 


By Evsie ArtapNe WILLCOX 


privilege of v siting pullman and (ary 
cars could surely | 
resident in the large r cities, thus estab- 
lishing through actual contact an under- 
upper and 


standing of compartments, 


lower berths, the means for calling a 


porter, and the manner of arranging 
traveling apparel at night so that it may 
be as fresh and wrinkle-free in the morn- 


ing as possible. Girls who are members 


of home economics classes could be 
taught that it is a very good plan to 
make one’s toilet in a pullman dressing 
recom a little earlier or later than is 
done by most of the other women in the 
car and that When one’s toilet must be 


made without delay it is possible to ac- 
complish it in the berth with the aid of 
cold cream or cleansing lotion and cleans- 
ing tissue. 

Where it is impossible to inspect ac- 
tual cars, recourse may be had to folders 
sent out by railroad companies, and to 
diagrams put on the board by the in- 
structor. These should go into the travel 
notebook. 
that 
girl should understand what the general 
that 
they will not go to less desirable sources 


It is extremely important every 


duties of a station matron are so 
for information. They should know also 


how to employ a red-cap as well as 
the importance of asking uniformed rail- 
way employees for information in regard 
to locating tracks and ferries, and the 


making of transfers. 


T would seem that a few lessons in 


the advanced courses in clothing 
might well be devoted to the art of trav- 
eling, while foods courses could be ex- 
pected to take care of training in order- 
ing meals while on a journey. A few 
sample menu cards could be secured from 
various restaurants and practice in make- 
from them given in 


believe ordering 


class. Something should also be said 
about how to register at hotels and the 
advisability of writing ahead for rooms 
The matter of have to 
be frequently mentioned in most of the 
lessons on travel. And then every teacher 
undertaking such instruction must im- 


press upon her scholars the necessity for 


tipping would 


asking prices. The idea that one shows 
unnecessary ignorance in doing so should 
be thoroughly exploded. 


Instruction in the art of travel should 


secured for classes 


not be alowed ‘to crowd the essentials 


of any course, but, at most, should be 


covered in a few lessons. I suggest the 
following plan. 
I. Lessons to be included in a course on 


clothing. 


First lesson 
\. Proper clothing for travel 
(1) Materials 
(2) Colors 
(3) Types 
Second lesson 
\. Selection and placing in note- 
books of illustrations and sam- 
ples of materials. 
Third lesson 


A. Baggage 
(1) Varieties on market 
(2) Most serviceable types 
(3) Colors 
B. Assignment 
(1) Placing illustrations in travel 
notebook 
Fourth Lesson 
A. The 
(1) Chair 


pullman car 


compartments 


(2) Upper and lower berths 
(3) Calling a porter—tipping 
(4) Placements of lights in bea th 
(5) Arrangement of wearing ap- 
parel at night 
B. Making one’s toilet 
(1) Best time fo? entering dress- 
ing room ° 
(2) Making one’s toilet in berth 
C. Assignment 
(1) Record diagrams and_ paste 
procurable illustrations in note- 
books, 
Fifth lesson 
A. Whom to consult when traveling 
(1) Duties of station matron 
(2) How to employ and tip a red 
cap 


(3) Whom to consult about locat 


ing tracks and changing stations 
II. Lessons for inclusion in foods courses 
First lesson 
A. Registering in hotels 
(1) Place 
(2) Correct form 
B. Tipping employees 
(1) Porters 
(2) Waiters 
(3) Bell boys 
Second 
\. Ordering meals 


I .esson 
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The FHouse That Hutch Built 


3y HENRIETTA M. LANGNER 


Head, Home Economics Dept., Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


F you were to come to Buffalo, N. Y. 

and visit one of the outlying districts 

called Kenmore, you would see on 
one of its newly developed streets a snug 
looking little English cottage of brown 
shingle with stucco trimming. 

Its atmosphere spells comfort, its lines 
are those of beauty without extravagance. 
Its sloping slate roof, its gleaming win- 
dows, its sturdy front door, its clustering 
all bespeak a homelike simplicity 
which stirs visions of happy life within. 
Indeed, it is no ordinary house, for it 
has a past—a happy and unusual past. 
House that Hutch Built. 





bushes 


For this is the 


Section: 


HERBERT C SWAIN 
Anecwitec tT: 


houses, a salesman from the construction 
company, which owned them, joined us 
and gave us much valuable information. 
To the surprise and astonishment of all, 
he suggested that the girls might furnish 
one of the houses. Excitement ran high 
at the prospect. After serious considera- 
tion by the teacher and consultation with 
the prinicipal of the school and builder 
of the houses, we decided to undertake 
the task. Thus began what afterwards 
became the House that Hutch Built. 
The average high school girl has had 
very little experience to serve as a found- 
ation for a study of housing and fur- 


girl. They thought they would like to 
plan for an imaginary family of four— 
father, mother, a child of four or five 
years and a high school girl in her teens. 
When we told the builder this, he sug- 
gested that he should have his architect 
plan the house for us and that we might 
choose any of his lots for the building. 
The class had studied styles of architec- 
ture and liked the English style so we 
chose this. 

Choosing the site gave us an opportun- 
ity to study local conditions and apply 
principles learned in class. The one chos- 
en was close to a school, stores, trans- 
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Hutch, you should know, is the short for 
Hutchinson-Central High School and it 
is to the girls of the junior homemaking 
classes of that school that credit belongs 
for the building and furnishing of this 
house. 

Its history began in the fall of 1927 
when, as a supplement to class instruc- 
tion in housing and furnishing the girls 
of our class visited several new houses 
in the process of construction in one of 
the suburbs of Buffalo. Some were just 
started, others pretty well along and some 
all completed. The houses were small and 
inexpensive but very attractive. 

As the group was entering one of the 


nishing. Teachers of this work in the 
high schools of the country find that they 
must give practical experience to the stu- 
dents in their classes through visits to 
places of manufacture, stores, homes, 
etc., if they wish this study to be a vital 
influence in the lives of their students. 
So we felt that the furnishing of this 
house would be practical experience of 
the most valuable kind, and that a more 
real and vital project could scarcely be 
found. 

First came the plan. Most of the houses 
in the vicinity were very small, having 
only two bedrooms. The girls of the class 
wanted a third bedroom for a high school 


portation and in a community of similar 
houses. The street was paved and had 
all city conveniences. 

We watched the building from the lay- 
ing of the concrete foundation to the 
last bit of shrubbery. To make the work 
systematic, we organized the class with 
a president and secretary and also chair- 
men to watch, assist with and report on 
each kind of work as the house prog- 
ressed. It was divided into the following 
—floor plan, masonry, plastering, carpen- 
try, plumbing, electricity, painting, hard- 
ware and heating. Each chairman watched 
her particular work with special care, re- 
ported to the class and solicited aid from 
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Living room. Tan 
wallpaper with brown 
mahogany trim. Cre- 
tonne draperies, tan 
ground; orange, 
green and_ lavender 
designs. Green and 
tan covering on dav- 
port. Easy chair in 
brown and tan. 


The room for the 
four year old “Bobby 
Hutch” Rosebud 
paper. Blue draper- 
tes with medallions 
of ty balloons. 
Shelves for toys. Cof- 
fee draw table for 
play 


eee 8 

















Living room with a 
view of the dinette 
and hall. Maple furn- 
iture in dinette. Floor 
inlaid linoleum of 
predominating green 
color. Draperies, or- 
ange with little green 
trees. Runner with 
flowers on table 


High school girl's 
room. Maple furni- 
ture Tian paper 
Rose and blue cre- 
tonne for draperies 
and bedspread. Small 
lable with lamp. Also 
dresser with lamps on 
hoth end 
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the others in tie group i: 

If you have ever built a house you 
know the thrill of seeing it actually grow, 
of seeing it take. definite shape. If you 
haven't, you cannot imagine our delight 
when things that we had planned actually 
came into existence. Through the winter 
months, we took frequent trips to watch 
its construction and no one knows how 
many of us took furtive little independent 
trips to revel secretly in it. During this 
period of construction, 
planning the furnishings. We followed 
the same committee plan, dividing the 
work into living room, dinette, master 


necessary. 


we were busy 


bedroom, child’s bedroom, teen-age girl’s 
room, hall and kitchen fur- 
nishings, kitchen laundry and 
cleaning equipment. 

Many trips were made to department 
stores and they cooperated with us by 
the girls to 
which we might use in our study. These 


bathroom, 
utensils, 


allowing select materials 
things were sent to the school for com- 
parison and study. This kind of a study 
was made for bedding, table linen, tow- 
els, kitchen utensils, china, silver and 
cleaning equipment. The testing bureau 
of several magazines was also consulted. 
We decided to publish a budget if pos- 
sible and include all those things needed 
for the house even though it might not 
be practical to have them all in the 
house during the exhibition week. This 
budget was later printed through the 
courtesy of one of the department stores. 
In return, whenever we found thines of 
the same quality and price there as else- 
where This 
same store also published a Nst of books 


we used their merchandise. 


which was compiled for our library. 
One of our most interesting trips was 

to the 

He had some suggestions for our house 


studio of an interior decorator. 
and he gave us such valuable information 
that we felt that we were able to differ- 
entiate between what was good and what 
was a showing of poor taste. 

Before many trips had been taken, and 
as a result of many of the things we had 
seen and studied, we realized that prices 
on many articles were higher than we 
afford. We that if our 
house was to cost about $7000 we should 


could thought 
not spend more than $2000 for furnish- 
ings. Accordingly, we that 
sum among the rooms so that each chair- 
afford. This 


was a valuable lesson in economy. 


apportioned 


man knew what she could 


Acting upon the suggestion of the 


decorator, we had several consultations 
over wall paper, finally choosing designs 
and colors varying from the plain back- 
ground of the living room to a gay little 
pattern for the child’s room. Draperies 
were settled next and these were 
indeed a task. We tested them for color 


Samples for 


upon 


fastness before 
other draperies were secured from other 


ordering. 


stores. Attractiveness, price and durability 


were considered before a decision was 
finally made. We never chose anything un- 
til every member of the class was satis- 
fied. The girls always gave good reasons 
for their choice and often convinced the 
teacher that they were right. 

Meanwhile, although the project was 
started as an independent one, we were 
asked to cooperate with the Better Homes 
Committee and the house was chosen to 
represent Buffalo during the Better 
Homes Week of April 22, 1928. So a 
definite program for the exhibition week 
called for detailed planning and also fur- 
nished a further incentive for furnish- 
ing. Other homemaking classes in the 
department became interested also, and 
we were glad to have them cooperate. 
The class in home management planned 
to work out the kitchen laundry and 
labor saving devices. The teacher of ad- 
vanced foods planned to have her class 
assist with the dining room and the class 
in child care assisted with the child’s 
room. 

Easter vacation found us ready to make 
final arrangements for the placing of fur- 
niture and the hanging of the draperies. 
Like all homemakers, we were not with- 
out our discouragements. Some things we 
had had _ been meanwhile, 
and we had to change. Last minute de- 
tails kept us all working hard. But all 
the hard work, all the difficulties were 
forgotten in the success and pleasure of 
the formal opening on Sunday, April 22 


chosen sold 


and the days of the succeeding week. 

It seemed as if all Buffalo was com- 
ing to see our house and not the least 
of the pleasure and profit in the project 
came from our experiences as hostesses 
during that time. If you had been one 
of our visitors that week, you would have 
thought that the just 
stepped out leaving her house in our 
charge and in perfect order for your 
inspection, so homelike was its appear- 
ance. The heart of the home is truly 
the fireplace. A cheery fire burned in ours 
and in front of it stood an inviting fire- 
side bench. You would porbably have no- 
that the fireplace was built into 
the wall and was surmounted by a sim- 
mahogany 


occupant had 


ticed 
ple and dignified trimming. 
This was not only an attractive setting 
economizer of space 


but also a great 


in the room! 

Light weight furniture in keeping with 
the simplicity of our plans was grouped 
so as to form a comfortable haven for 
each one in the family. Tones of green 
and tan predominated, with a careful bal- 
ance of figured and plain materials. Wal- 
wood and its 
warm brown harmonized in pleasing con- 
trast with the cheerful 
orchid of the draperies. 


nut was the favorite in 


green, tan and 

A few well chosen pictures also gave 
a warmth of color and the imaginary 
daughter had left her open magazine be- 
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side the radio to give an added touch. 

The dinette opened diagonally off the 
living room through an arch. Small it 
was, to be sure, but it contained all the 
essentials. Here, a gateleg table and 
chairs of maple were chosen and cre- 
tonne of bright orange with little green 
trees hung at the casement windows. The 
foods class had worked out menus for 
each day cnd set the table in correct 
form. This was another illusion for the 
visitor. It carried its intended lesson and 
yet seemed to say that niother had left 
the table ready set before she went out. 

Kitchens are apt to be plebeian places, 
but not so the modern kitchen of today. 
Comfort and convenience, to say nothing 
of pleasing coloring, enter into their 
planning. Ours was no exception, and it 
was planned to save the time and strength 
of the worker. 

On the same floor, in bungalow fashion, 
was the master bedroom, bath and child’s 
room. Maize and green was the color 
scheme in the master bedroom and both 
daintiness and serviceability combined in 
the yellow cotton poplin bedspreads and 
over-draperies. Perhaps you would have 
noticed the full-sized window on one side 
and cunning little casement windows on 
another. The little windows furnished 
good cross ventilation but did not spoil 
the wall space. 

The child‘s bedroom for Bobby Hutch 
was simply furnished with a walnut spool 
bed, chest of drawers, play table and 
chair and a homemade set of shelves for 
toys. Bobby’s teddy bear occupied a place 
of honor, and we think he had his beady 
eye on the tiny balloons in the draperies. 
true to the heart of a high 
school girl greeted the visitor upstairs. 
What more could one wish than maple 
furniture—bed, dresser and desk—ruffled 
bed spread and draperies of gay blue and 
rose cretonne and plain rugs to match 
the blue in the cretonne. 


A room 


Not only the inside but also the out- 
side of the house was of interest. The 
Backyard Playground Committee of the 
Buffalo City Planning Association fur- 
nished an exhibit of homemade _back- 
yard playground equipment in the garage 
of our house. They also secured the plans 
for the landscaping of the grounds which 
was printed and distributed at the house. 

When the time came to dismantle our 
furnishings it was with a tugging at the 
heart strings that we saw the furniture 
removed. For we felt as though a real 
home was being broken up. But it was 
only temporarily unused, for now it has 
been sold and is being occupied as a 
real home. 

We are inclined to wonder if each and 
every girl in the class isn’t secretly look- 
ing forward to a home like that for her- 
self some day. After all, what project 
in school work could be of more value in 
after life than this? 
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Bread in Relation to Diet 
in Ameria vs. Middle Europe 


By Jan Micka anp Evizapetn CHILp 


Trent Institute of Baking Technology, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada 


T is a well known fact the consump- 

tion of cereal grains per capita in 

Europe is approximately double 
what it is in America at the present 
time; many people are interested in the 
causes and consequences of such a phe- 
nomena and it is .of especial concern to 
the miller and baker. 

With increased income and a_ higher 
standard of living in America there has 
been a gradual decrease in consumption 
of cereal grains and at the same time, 
along with this, there has been created 
a demand for greater variety in the diet 
and for foods permitting ease of prepara- 
tion. Modern methods of manufacture 
have afforded a means of supply and, as 
a result, we find partially cooked cereals 
and prepared breakfast foods of all kinds 
taking the place of the old fashioned 
porridge pot in the homes. 

Such a state of affairs does not exist 
in Middle Europe where both the income 
and standard of living are comparatively 
low. There the raw cereals still rank 
foremost and bread is claimed to be the 
largest single staple article in the diet, 
whereas in America we have come to 
look upon it more or less as an adjunct 
to the meal or as a filler in the diet of 
children. 


HE bread for the most part is quite 

different. In middle Europe a few of 
the bakeries are just starting to use milk 
and malt; in America it is now the ex- 
ception rather than the rule to find bread 
lacking these ingredients. As a result 
the bread is dissimiliar in both flavor and 
texture, and in America it has become 
more like cake. It would appear that even 
this is not enough to satisfy the taste of 
some people, and it is indeed surprising 
to watch the people in restaurants choos- 
ing rich hot breads of all kinds in prefer- 
ence to plain ungarnished bread. In mid- 
dle Europe considerable rye flour is used 
in the bread, and flavor is often obtained 
by the addition of caraway seeds. 

Time was when our food differed lit- 
tle except in preparation and form 
from that of the diet of our European 
neighbors but this is far from true at the 
present time. The change has manifested 
itself in such a gradual manner that it 
would be rather difficult to state the exact 
outset. Indubitably, education was the 


means of increasing the income and of 
raising the standard of living in America 
and specialized education in relation to 


the science of foods, and the part these 
play in nutrition, has had the tendency 
to guide people in selecting a more bal- 
anced diet. 

Fruits, which were once considered a 
seasonal luxury, now occupy an import- 
ant place in the everyday meal and with 
the improvements which have been made 
in methods of transportation and _stor- 
age, we find fresh fruit and vegetables 
can now be secured on our home markets 
practically the year round. Probably no 
other food has so rapidly been brought 
into prominence as has fruit of all de- 
scription, and while there is no doubt 
that advertising is, in a measure, re- 
sponsible for this, it is mainly the result 
of advances having been made in the 
science of nutrition. On the other hand, 
the powers of persuasion in skillful ad- 
vertising are to be reckoned with, and 
consumers are often’ influenced by 
groundless argument to substitute goods 
of less utility for those of higher utility, 
in spite of the fact that the cost is in- 
variably greater. Such is certainly true 
of many of the breakfast foods, package 
goods, canned goods and fancy staples 
which are so much in demand today. The 
reverse may also be the case, and foods 
faddists, who twist and turn the meaning 
of technical terms to suit their own ideas, 
are often guilty of discounting the true 
value of good foods. 


E find that the science of nutrition 

has its place on the curriculum of 
most of our schools in America. In many 
such schools there are cafeterias where 
hot meals are served to the pupils at 
minimum prices and in others, where con- 
ditions are not so favorable, there are 
usually facilities of some sort for cook- 
ing a hot lunch. It naturally follows 
that the school lunch is very different 
to what it used to be in the days when 
the sum and substance of the lunch-box 
was sandwiches and more sandwiches. 
There might often have been room for 
doubt as to the filling but the bread was 
a certainty. 

Much the same conditions exist in 
many of the factories, and bread is 
an accompaniment to the meal rather than 
the mainstay as it used to be. Then too, 
the rapid transportation which is now 
at our service has made it possible for 
many people who formerly carried lunches 
to go to their homes for the noon-day 
meal. 


Such changes in the mode of living 
cannot fail to have had a marked in- 
fluence on the consumption of bread. 

At the present time, with such a wide 
variety of foods to choose from, there is 
danger of perverting the appetite by giv- 
ing the preference to those foods which 
are most palatable. It is claimed that 
Americans are spending more money for 
meat than for any other type of food, 
regardless of tke fact that meats are 
relatively expensive in comparison with 
their nutritive return. 


A® milk is the only material in nature 
designed solely to serve as food, it 
must in itself be a complete food, and it 
is not surprising that experts in nutrition 
on all sides urge the advisability of milk 
being a safe basis for building an ade- 
quate diet, particularly where growth has 
to be considered. 

In proportioning the total food expen- 
diture, the allowance recommended for 
cereal and cereal products ranges from 
one-fifth to two-fifths. There is a di- 
rect relationship between the available 
money and the actual amount which will 
be spent on cereal foods for they con- 
stitute the most economical source of 
supply in the diet, and where economy is 
not a consideration, less of this type of 
food is likely to be used. 

Irrespective of nationality, energy re- 
quirements vary but little for performing 
the same amount of labor. On the whole, 
the diet in middle Europe for the aver- 
age person leading a sedentary life does 
not differ to any extent from that of the 
average American dietary under the same 
conditions. ‘The contrast is much more 
pronounced in the dietaries of people do- 
ing hard muscular labor, as these people 
require more energy and must conse- 
quently give greater consideration to the 
cost. This applies particularly to the 
peasant class in middle Europe as they 
must of necessity practice the art of 
economy. Asa result their diet is a very 
simple one consisting mainly of potatoes, 
milk and bread, a large percentage of the 
latter being made from rye flour. There 
is more variety in the diet of the laboring 
people in America, in consequence of 
which less bread is used. 

In conclusion, it is probable that bread 
will old place 
as mainstay in the American diet? Can 
a remedy for the decrease in the con- 

(Continued on page 368) 


ever be resorted to its 
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What Shall We Emphasize 
lothing (lasses? 


Nn 


UST thirty years ago the Mary Hem- 
enway Department of Household 

Arts became an integral part of the 
State Normal School at Framingham. Ac- 
cepted by the State Board of Education 
from the trustees of the Mary Hemen- 
way estate, this department has carried 
on the traditions of the Boston Normal 
School of Cookery started by Mrs. Hem- 
1887. With 
household arts education it has expanded 


enway in advancements in 
and incorporated new courses until it now 


has a well developed department of 
clothing in addition to the original de- 
partment of foods. Related arts and sci- 
ences together with professional and cul- 
tural subjects complete the teacher-train- 
ing course in home economics. The State 
Board of Education confers upon gradu- 
ates of this department the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 

Due to the generosity of Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway, a son of Mrs. Mary Hemen- 


i} 
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By Mixtuicent M. Coss 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


way, there has recently been given to 
the school a unique exhibit. It consists 
of some of the first sewing done in the 
Boston public schools. It is of interest 
intrinsically and historically, for it shows 
very beautiful workmanship wrought in 
the first organized sewing classes in this 
country of which we have record. 

In this collection there is a sampler of 
old-time pink calico and white cambric 
which, with its beautiful hand stitchery 
executed in 1868 by a little girl of eleven 
exemplifies all kinds of seams and pro- 
cesses used in sewing. There are exqui- 
sitely darned painstakingly sewn 
about 1888 by girls of eleven to thirteen. 
This workmanship must have delighted 
the heart of the those days 
to whom the art of fine sewing was an 
end in itself to be, most eagerly striven 


tears 


teacher of 


for. The monotony for the child or the 
lack of incentives for her other than the 
commendation which she might win, in 


ORTICLED Conner 
rec 


BOSTON = SCHOOLS 
PROM 
1868 WAS 


other words the psychological aspect of 
this kind of sewing teaching, had not 
yet stirred the educator. 

But, among these articles there is a real 
PROJECT, oh, so different from one 
carried out in 1927 which I shall describe 
to you a little later. Nevertheless, there 
was purposeful activity in that project 
of long ago, for a set of doll’s clothes 
was made of fine lawn and sewn with ac- 
curate small hand stitches to go as part 
of a school exhibit to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889. The pieces of the set shown 
Framingham are duplicates of 
Paris. In 


now at 
those which were exhibited in 
the physical repression indicated by the 
fashion of these miniature little girls’ 
garments of those days there is indicated 
perhaps, the mental repression which 
made it less of a hardship for children 
then to concentrate on the setting of 
stitches for stitches’ sake than it would 
be for our free little maidens today. Or 
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Exhibit given to the school by Augustus Hemenway. 
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él Well Dressed School Girl. 


was it less of a strain? 
During these forty to sixty years of 
household arts education, we have cone 
through the stages of samplers; of fix 
hand stitchery applied to articles useful 
and otherwise, when finished products « 
end in view; 
each in- 


fine technique were the 


through various movements, 


creasingly stressing home the personal 


values of handwork, until we have 
reached a humanized and socialized study 
of clothing. Sewing is now considered 
to be but a number of phases 
of this subject of clothing and its rela 
tion to the growth of an individual. As 
modes of living have changed and manu- 
factured products both plentiful and good 
are purchasable even in outlying sections 
through the various mail-order and shop- 


one of 


ing services available, instruction in cloth. 
ing departments is changing too, Today 
all girls and women need to become dis- 
clothing and of 


criminating users of 
have told 


household textiles. We 
that they purchase ninety per cent of the 
amounts of these which are bought. 
Still, do the young girls in school lab- 
oratories learn how to sew, but, as they 
create, they are being taught how to rcc- 
ognize and judge true worth in fabric 
and product and the effect of unwise 
choices on themselves and society. The 
modern emphasis in clothing courses is 
on design, on appropriate selection of 
for given purposes, 


been 


fabric and fashion 
on care of those things which have been 
acquired, on appreciation of beauty and 
quality in all textile articles whether 
made at home or in a factory, on rela- 
tion of fabric and structures in clothing 


to health, both mental and physical, on 
purchasing habits in relation to income. 
No doubt, in 
jectives will become old-fashioned also. 

Now you shall hear about the project 
carried out last year by the girls in the 
eighth grade of the Normal Training 
School at Framingham with the help of 
their student-teacher and her supervisor. 

As in the project which we told you 
about earlier, a set of clothing was made. 
But 
outfit as a girl of their own age would 
wear and they studied many other things 
were making 


years to come, these ov 


these modern girls made such an 


about clothing while they 
the garments. 
These girls decided to study for a few 


weeks about how an cighth grade girl 


should dress for school and what she 


should know about her clothing. 
would enjoy the 
had 


they 


They thought they 
some girls of 
their age in Miss 
Prudence Health to represent them. They 


thought that they might later in the year 


study more if they 


mind, so chose 


borrow a display figure, dress it in the 


clothing they had selected and let it rep- 
resent them at a school convention, but 
that part of the plan had to be given up. 
They did, however, have an opportunity 
to pass on the results of their study 
to many other girls and their mothers. 
their town 


\ progressive merchant in 


let them use his store and some of his 





Ke 


merchand se to add to their study oppor- 
tunities and when the goal of their proj- 
ect was achieved, he exhibited in one of 


w.ndows, the visible results of 


us Sivre 
their study. Of 
which each girl had acquired could not 


course, the knowledge 
be shown. 

The girls read pamphlets, books and 
looked at talked 


with their mothers to gather the informa- 


bulletins, pictures, and 


tion which they needed for class discus- 


sions. Collectively, they made several 


garments. They put into short, simple 


sentences some of the facts about cloth- 


ing which they learned, and the.r draw- 


ing teacher helped them to print posters 
containing this information. All the girls 
voted the project a success and | think 
their teacher did, too. 

Following is a brief outline of how the 
project was planned 

Problem: How should an cighth grade 
girl dress for school and what should 
she know about her clothing? 

1. Choice of underwear 

Discussion and study of various 


worn by the 


types of underwear 
a 
girls 
Health standards for underwear, 
Study of textile fibers and materials 
used in underwear 


\n exhibit of hosiery and underwear 


horrowed by the teacher from a 


department store, examined, stu- 
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= The Miss Prudence Health Exhibit. 
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died and discussed by the group. 

A visit to a local store and suitable 
underwear chosen by the pupils as 
if for a purchase. 

Group construction of several pieces 
of underwear. 

2. Selection of school dress. 

Materials and styles discussed. 

Health standards, principles of .de- 
sign, and laundering requirements. 

Posters made with cut-out pictures 
and mounted samples to show suit- 
able dresses for school wear. 

Construction of a dress from: materi- 
al and pattern chosen by the girls 
—the work cooperative. 

3. Outwear. 

Discussion of protective garments 
necessary for school wear. 

Articles included coat, hat, raincoat, 
umbrella, rubbers, gloves and shoes. 

Study and discussion of material, 
style, color and health merits. 

A visit was made to a local store 
where garments and _ accessories 
were selected by the group as if 
for purchase. 

Construction of felt berét. 

We have copied the text, shown on 
each poster in the Miss Prudence Health 
illustration, as follows: 

Introducing 
MISS PRUDENCE HEALTH 
Who Says —— 

I am here to represent Grade 8 of 
Jonathan Maynard School, Framingham, 
Mass. 

The girls have dressed me in connec- 
tion with their study of Clothing and 
Health carried on by a student teacher 
from the State Normal School. I myself 
have been loaned by a Boston department 
store and my clothing has been made or 
borrowed by the girls. 

While dressing me the girls have 
learned that — 

Underwear should be loose and com- 
fortable, allowing freedom of movement 
while working and playing. 

Tight, extra heavy clothing is neither 
healthful nor comfortable. 

Materials should be soft, elastic and 
loosely woven to allow for the circulation 
of air and evaporation of moisture which 
insure an even body temperature. Under- 
wear should be of washable material so 
that it can be laundered frequently. 

Simple garments hanging from the 
shoulders are more hygienic than restrict- 
ing bands at the waist. 





To be healthy in mind and body one 
should choose a simple, attractive dress 
which is neat, well fitted and becoming. 

The smartly dressed school girl chooses 
dresses which are not over-trimmed or 
extreme in fashion. 

Materials that are easily laundered are 
best for school. 


Cotton materials are suitable for all- 
around wear. 

When a dark dress is worn , removable 
collars and cuffs which can be easily 
laundered keep one fresh and attractive. 





Hosiery and shoes should be selected 
with great care to provide for comfort 
and freedom. 

Stocking should be long enough for 
the foot and well shaped. 

Cotton stockings are preferable except 
in cold weather when cotton and wool 
or all wool may be worn. 

Shoes should be of correct size and 
shape. 

Broad, roomy toes allow toe freedom. 

Low shoes with broad, low heels de- 
velop strong ankles, give free foot circu- 
lation, and keep the body balance which 
helps to develop good posture habits. 


School coats should be of warm, light 
weight, durable material. 

Simplicity in color and design give a 
smart appearance. 

One should choose a simple becoming 
hat to harmonize with the color of her 
coat. 

Gloves may match the coat or hat and 
should be warm and fit the hands loosely. 

A raincoat, rubbers or overshoes will 
keep you warm and dry on rainy and 
snowy days. 

Rubbers and overshoes should be re- 
moved indoors for they overheat the feet. 





Individualizing 
the Pupil 


By MARGUERITE M. CAIN 


Brooklyn, New York 


ee NDIVIDUALIZE the patient, 
and generalize the disease, yes” 
—the doctor rose, “it is not just 
one part of the body that gets out of 
order and makes a person sick. One part 
reacts on another, or perhaps on several 
other parts, until it is often hard to tell 
just what it is all about. Then you have 
to study the patient! He is the real 
problem—not the disease. That is what is 
driving all you teachers crazy.” He tap- 
ped his glass musingly on his thumb, 
looking accusingly meantime at his pa- 
tient. “You teachers don’t individualize 
your pupils. You try to run them all into 
one mould and you can’t do it.” 
“TIndividualize your patient—individual- 
ize your pupil,” repeated the teacher 
dreamily. “No new thought that—but— 
what are we going to do about it?” 
The thought is not new, neither is the 
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question. We hear them both—often. 

Have you read “The Evolution of Dodd” 
written by William Hawley Smith, in 
1884? That thought is repeated time af- 
ter time throughout the book, and that 
question is asked in regard to teachers, 
pupils, methods, textbooks and whatnot. 

“Tndividualize the pupil,” said Dr. Cook 
later, “no two human beings are alike. No 
two flowers, no two trees, no two leaves 
off the same tree are exactly alike. God 
did not want them alike! He took infinite 
paints to make sure that they would each 
be different. We should strive to bring 
out the individual genius of every child, 
but in reality we surround him with 
rules and regulations to try to force him 
to be like every other child. It’s all 
wrong, I tell you.” 

In 1884 Wright Smith, “no two atoms 
that are cast into the crucible of life are 
ever the same, or can be wrought into 
character by the same means.” 

Not many months ago several teachers 
were driving through a suburban town. 

“TIsn’t that a beautiful building,” asked 
one, “what do you suppose it is?” “To 
me,” replied another, “it looks like a fac- 
tory.” “A factory,” from the first, 
“doesn’t it look more like a sch —— oh 
I see!” 

“Too much,” said Smith, “the school has 
become a mere machine, a mill for grind- 
ing out graduates. And in part, let no 
machine .... force you to make a busi- 
ness of turning a crank that runs a mill 
whose office it is to grind humanity into 
one common form. 

“Individualize the pupil.” 

At Columbia this summer, one profes- 
sor said, during a lecture, that the project 
method and many another method was 
merely an excuse to force children into 
doing the same things in the same way 
that they had always been doing them. 

Smith again, “It should be remembered 
that it is not a system that can educate our 
children. Nor is it a system—any set of 
rules and formularies—that can make our 
schools, any more than it is forms and 
ceremonies that can make our churches.” 

“Tndividualize.” 





Is the junior high school an attempt at 
so doing? Do our classes in drawing, 
sewing, cooking, typewriting, shop and 
millinery attempt to consider the indivi- 
dual? Or are they all a part of the huge 
factory? Do our lectures or courses in 
character building deal with the indivi- 
dual, or do we still, as suggested so long 
ago, try to manufacture characters like 
pins, by the million, and all alike? 

This is not a criticism. It has no 
thought of being a suggestion. It is mere- 
ly a question—two questions in fact— 
neither of which is new. Can we still 
hope to individualize the pupil question? 
And, if so, how are we going to go 
about it, or what are we going to do 
about it? 
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Points to Keep in Mind 
When Buying and (cooking Potatoes 


F potatoes must be peeled a few hours 

before cooking, as is necessary in 

hotels and restaurants and sometimes 
in the home, it is best to cover them with 
water. Exposing the cut surface to the 
air results in the formation of a brown 
color similar to that which forms on the 
flesh of many fruits. This is due to the 
action of certain ferments on tannin-like 
substances in the potato in the presence 
of air. 

Solanine which is found in 
that have turned green because they have 
grown too near the surface of the ground 
or have actually been exposed to the sun, 
is dissolved in the soaking process. This 
green color often extends into the flesh. 
Solanine found in old potatoes 
that have sprouted. Potatoes with shoots 
about inches long are richest in 
solanine. This substance is easily de- 
tected in raw potatoes by the bur:ing, 
itching sensation on the tongue and in the 
throat. While our grandmothers did not 
know what solanine was—they did know 
that bitterness in potatoes could be re- 
moved by soaking. With many of them 
there was a custom of covering a whole 
tubful of 
where they remained until all were used. 

There are times in the spring when 
only sprouted potatoes are available. It 
is safe, to eat them if they 
have been soaked. While soaking dis- 
solves the soluble protein, it is sometimes 
necessary to sacrifice the protein, because 
eaten in con- 


potatoes 


is also 


four 


sprouted potatoes with water 


however, 


solanine is poisonous if 
siderable amounts. The protein can be 
gotten in many other foods in the diet 
such as milk, cheese, meat and eggs. 

Under ordinary circumstances, potatoes 
should not be left in water, because much 
of the protein and mineral matter that 
give fine flavor and add to the food value 
are lost. 


Old Potatoes Are Poor in Quality in: the 
Spring 


The potato is a living thing and life 
processes are going on slowly all the 
time. As spring approaches, enzymes 
begin to work upon the starch to convert 
it into sugar. Water and carbon dioxide 
are given off. The loss of starch is fol- 
lowed by shrinkage, and the sugars which 
have developed give the potato a sweetish 
taste. When the potato begins to sprout, 


I of this dealing with the 


*Part article, 


selection and buying of potatoes, was published 
in the November issue. 


Part []---Cooking 


By Meta H. GIVEN 
these changes take place rapidly. 
There is a rapid loss of mealiness with 
an increase in sogginess as the growing 
Such potatoes are best 


very 


season comes on. 
adapted to use in stews, salads, creaming 
or wherever mealiness is not a requisite. 


Quality of New Spring Potatoes 


The flavor of new potatoes is 
agreeable to most tastes. Both the flavor 
and texture differ greatly from those of 
old potatoes because they are not mature. 
Immature contain starch, 
but a larger proportion of proteins that 
gelatinize in cooking giving a moist waxy 
consistency. 


very 


potatoes less 


Cooking Potatoes 


Next to rice there is no food in more 
general use than potatoes. They are usu- 
ally sold within the reach of all, are 
nutritious and universally liked. There 
is an old saying “Those who work never 


tire of potatoes.” 


It would seem that above all other 
vegetables, the potato should be cooked 
to perfection, but in reality, few vege- 


tables are cooked more carelessly. “It is 
impossible to be served with mashed _ po- 
tatoes of really good quality,” is a remark 
one often hears. Thick paring and long 
soaking probably account for 
the poor quality in mashed potatoes. Po- 
tatoes steamed, baked or boiled in the 
skins, then peeled and mashed and _ sea- 
soned with milk have a richness of flavor 
that no amount of high priced seasonings 
This is 


much of 


as butter and cream can give. 
not arguing against the use of cream and 
butter, but only calls attention to the 
smooth consistency and good satisfying 
flavor that may be obtained by conserv- 
ing the cortical layer instead of paring 
it away. 

Advantages and Difficulties in Combin- 

ing with Milk 


For a long time, cooks have known 
that potatoes can be made very palatable 
by adding milk and butter. From the nu- 
tritive standpoint this is a fortunate com- 
bination, for while potatoes contain many 
of the important nutrients, they are lack- 
ing in others that are essential. They con- 
tain little phosphorus and are low in cal- 
cium, Although the protein is of high 
quality, it is present in such small quan- 
tities that, in the usual amount of pota- 
toes eaten, it is inadequate for normal 
growth and maintenance. Milk supplies 


all .these deficiencies. Its use, therefore, 
is especially important in those diets con- 
sisting chiefly of potatoes, as well as in 
planning one dish meals with potatoes as 
a_ basis. 

In mashed have one of 
the oldest methods of preparation calling 


for milk. This food is so appealing that 


potatoes we 


we desire it almost daily. In fact, we 


have developed such a_ discriminating 
taste for mashed potatoes that are white, 
fluffy, and of smooth consistency, free 
from lumps and with a fine potatoey 
flavor blended with that of milk and 
cream, that we are not satisfied with 


those served in most public eating places. 
Creamy flavor has come to be associated 
with excellent mashed potatoes. Flavor of 
equivalent value may be obtained by the 
use of cream, butter and ordinary milk or 


evaporated milk. In fact, it is very diff 


cult to distinguish potatoes prepared with 


cream from those prepared with evapor- 


ated milk. This is not because evaporated 


milk contains so much butter fat as 


cream, but because the fat is broken up 


into such tiny particles which are so 


very thoroughly distributed in the milk 
that the 


permeates the potatoes. 


creamy flavor more thoroughly 


The use of white sauce and cheese with 


potatoes is of more. recent practice. 


Creamed potatoes au gratin, 


Delmonico, and escalloped are some of 


potatoes, 


the most favored and generally used 


ways. Almost all of these methods use 
left-over potatoes. Unless the cooking is 
sufficiently prolonged to heat the pota- 
toes thoroughly the result is a poorly fla- 
vored, clammy product. If the potatoes 
are added to the white sauce after it is 
first thickened and the cooking is con- 
tinued over hot water twenty minutes, the 
flavor and texture will closely approach 
that of freshly cooked potatoes. 

Perhaps there is no better way of cook- 
ing potatoes than escalloping them—at 
the same time there is no more difficult 
way. The great trouble lies in the curd- 
ling of the milk. If our eye were not 
called upon to approve food this would 
not be a matter to worry about because 
neither the flavor nor the food value is 
impaired by curdling. Appearance, how- 
ever, is one of the important qualities 
about any food. 

Curdling in many foods is caused by 


cooking at too high temperatures. Milk 


(Continued on page 368) 
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A Cfoods-for-Health Show 
on New York’s East Side 


By BertnaA HoLMAN 


Nutrition Adviser, Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration and Tuberculosis Committee of A.I.C.P., New York 


NUTRITION program for a de- 
finite section of New York City 
is being sponsored jointly by the 

Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration 
and the Tuberculosis Committee of the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 

The Bellevue-Yorkville 
health experiments 


Demonstration, 
one of three novel 
under the auspices of the Milbank Mem- 
orial Fund, is working in a section of 
New York City that reflects in miniature 
the whole metropolis area. The district 
in which it is functioning is bounded by 
the East River, Sixty-fourth Street, Fifth 
\venue Street. Head- 


quarters of the Demonstration are located 


and Fourteenth 


in the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Center, 
at 325 East 38th Street. 
The Bell vue- Yorkville Tuberculosis 


\uxiliary, one of the six auxiliary cen- 
ters of the A. I. C. P. doing tuberculosis 
prevention work in New York City, is at 
the same address, as are several other 
organizations interested in public health 
and social work in the same community. 

The purpose of the nutrition program 
in the Belleyvue-Yorkville area is to bring 
to the attention of the public the mor¢ 


important factors contributing to good 


nutrition. 

One of the first projects carried out 
for the purpose of mass education in 
nutrition was the Foods-for-Health Show 


held in the Bellevue-Yorkville Health 


Center in May of this year. 





A model push cart stressed the value of vegetables. 


It would be impossible for a small staff 
to get together enough exhibits for a 
Nutrition Exposition or a Foods-for- 
Health Show if it were not for the many 
organizations whose policy it is to coop er- 
ate in educational programs. 

At the Bellevue-Yorkville 
more than half the exhibits were 
rowed or prepared especially for the oc- 
casion by cooperating agencies to stress 
any of their regular services which in- 
clude nutrition instruction. 

The Medical Alliance suggested names 
of doctors who would cooperate by giv- 
ing lectures to parents. The Museum of 
Natural History offered their food ex- 
hibits and the use of educational films. 
The New York Tuberculosis and Health 
\ssociation health motion 
picture films, and through their Hospital 
Entertainment Service arranged for an 
entertainment the opening night. 

The Harlem Health Center 
nished an attract-o-scope and a fresh air 
exhibit. Mulberry Health Center also lent 
an attract-o-scope and their exhibit “Rick- 
ets Must Go.” The League 
loaned a mechanical cow and their milk 
clown “Healthy,” and put on their piay 
“The Straw Man.” The Dairymen’s Lea- 
gue also arranged for the selling of half- 
pint bottles of milk (600 bottles were 
sold during the week). 

The Dental Service of 
ville Health Center loaned 
and took an active part in helping with 


Food Show 
bor- 


also loaned 


fur- 


East 


[airymen’s 


Bellevue-York 


four exhibits 


exhibits of foods necessary for strong 
teeth. A Health Fortune Telling Machine 
was rented for the week from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council in Chicago. The 
Cornell Diet Classes of the Henry Street 
Visiting Nurse Service and the Depart- 
ment of Health Baby Health Station, all 
of which have offices in the Bellevue- 
Yorkville Center, put on exhibits of the 
special type of diet most closely associ- 
ated with their educational work. 

The Girl Scouts volunteered to give 
demonstrations of correct cooking and 
the Boy Scouts to usher, take tickets and 
police, 

Among the most attractive exhibits was 
a health fortune telling tent, with a crys- 
tal globe (the idea of this was borrowed 
from the Vermont Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation), in which health gypsies foresaw 
strong muscles for those who had enough 
milk, or beauty for those who had plenty 
of sleep. A model pushcart, colorful with 
fruits and vegetables, and with gaily 
painted wheels bore a poster stressing 
the value of vegetables. A model lunch, 
for school or picnic, was displayed in a 
grassy nook, under a blossoming cherry 
ree, 

In connection with the exhibits, 28,000 
leaflets stressing the value of Foods-for- 
Health were distributed, to be taken home 
and read at leisure 

In addition to the exhibits which were 
open to the public from 3 to 5 and 7 to 9 
the five days the show was going 


p. m., 





Your health is your fortune, according to the Health Gypsy. 
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Health story telling. 


on, this special program of combined en- 
tertainment and education was arranged: 


Tuesday 3:30 Motion Picture—Bend- 
ing the Twig” 

7:30 Musical Entertainment 

8:15 Lecture: “Why Have 


Your Child Well-Nour- 
ished,” by Dr. Charles 
Hendes Smith 
Entertainment by 
Healthy the Milk 
Clown 

“The Treasure Chest,” 
John 


Wednesday 3:30 


8:15 
Lecture by Dr. 
Homer Cudmore 
Motion Picture, 
my’s Troubles” 
“Good Teeth the Gate- 
Health,” 
rated lecture by Dr. 
John Opie McCall 
“The Straw Man,” a 
health play presented 
by school children 
8:15 “Three Meals a Day,” 
lecture by Dr. Peritz 
M. Kurzweil 

Advance publicity for the Food Show 
hegan with announcements in the New 
York daily papers. Also more than 100 
posters were distributed for display to 
health and social centers, public libraries, 
schools and stores in the district, and 
15,000 free tickets were given out through 
the same sources. The object of the tick- 
ets was primarily publicity. Of course, 
no one who lacked a ticket and wanted 
to come was turned away. 

To distribute the attendance over the 
five days of the Food Show, tickets of 
a different color for each day, with the 
date indicated were issued. 


3:30 “Tom- 


Thursday 


way to illust- 


Friday 3:30 


The attendance resulting was gratify- 
ing. During the five days of the Food 
Show, 6000 attended, as many as the 
space and personnel available could 
handle. The auditorium of the Bellevue- 


Yorkville Health Center, which seats 250, 





357 





Healthy, the Mik Clown. 


was packed and repacked many _ times 
on each of the five days. 
Those attending included a large num- 


many of the agen- 
New 


from other cities who 


ber of workers irom 
cies doing public health work in 
York and several 
happened to be in town. 

lhe majority of those attending the 


Belle VuC Yorkville be od Show, however, 


were res.dents of the district. There is 
little doubt that the Food Show was of 
educational value to these people. The 
interested questions which were asked 


and the way in which parents studied out 
the meaning of the exhibits, or explained 
them to their children gave ample evi- 
dence of this fact. 

While the particular Food 
scribed here was planned to reach a large 


Show de- 


area and a large number of people, a 
similar undertaking on a smaller scale 
may be successfully carried out by any 
school health worker who has a room 
available. In one school where a similar 
show was put on, the children them- 
selves were very eager to help In af- 


ranging the exhibits. After all was ready, 


each class was brought in by its teacher 


to see the displays. Nearby schools also 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 


having classes visit the exhibits. In one 


health center in New York City, children 


in their nutrition class work are prepar- 


ing exhibits which will be assembled in 


the spring in a show for their mothers. 


There are as ways of adapting 


Food 


many 


Shows as there are communities 


to which to adapt them 


The Hostess Class 


By Mary M. BUCKLEY 


RE the classes in evening school 
A cookery small and not reaching the 
folks you'd like to reach? 

At the end of the evening school 
course in interior decorating last spring 
we gave a lesson on refreshments for an 
evening party. One of the girls suggested 
that a course be given the next winter 
on how to cook for and entertain guests. 
We said we could do it if there was a 
request and a large enough group. She 
was one of an industrial plant employ- 
ing about three hundred girls. She went 
back and broadcasted with the result that 
we have two interested, eager groups of 
engaged or newly married young women 
being taught by two very enthusiastic 
teachers. 

One group has thirty-two in it and the 
They 


serves aS a 


question 
find- 


women are 


other twenty. have a 


box. This means of 


ing out what the young 
interested in, 


course will cover such topics as: 


their needs and desires! The 


1. What shall we have for breakfast? 


table setting, use of 


tray, china, linens and silver. 


(a) At home, 
(b) On train. 
(c) At hotel. 
2. What shall we have 
(a) At home, after I get home. 
(b) At tea 
(c) At 
(d) A special day luncheon. 


for luncheon? 


room, restaurant, 


sandwich counter. 


(e) An engagement luncheon. 
3. What can I give for supper? 


(a) Prepare and serve for four. 
(b) After I get home? 

(c) Sunday night suppers. 

(d) Informal suppers for special 


occasions—use of tea wagon. 
(e) For an evening’s bridge party. 
(f) For after the theater 
(g) Buffet or lap supper for a large 


group. 
What to do at a hotel. 
How to act on a train and how to 


order. 
6. How much does it cost? 
7. Is it worth the energy? 
8. Hospitality and its true spirit. 
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A (up of Tea 


EA is better than wine, for it 

leadeth not to intoxication, neither 

doth it cause a man to say foolish 
things, and to repent thereof in his sober 
moments. 

These are not the words of some 
twentieth century foe of liquor. They are, 
according to a translation recently made 
from old Oriental documents in the pos- 
session of the Tea Club of the United 
States, the words of one Chin-Nung, a 
Chinese physician and scholar who lived 
about 2700 B. C. 

Chin-Nung has probably established un- 
disputed possession of the title of First 
Prohibitionist in the history of mankind. 
Claims made by some that he is also the 
discoverer of tea are, however, disputed 
in the translations of two other legends 
from these same documents. 

One of these old folk tales has it that 
the monks of Thibet, noticing that the 
goats under their charge disported them- 
selves more gaily than was their wont, 
investigated and discovered that the ani- 
mals were feeding on a strange herb, 
with fragrant, glossy leaves, a plant that 
had previously escaped their notice. De- 
siring that no good thing of life be 
left to animals, much less to goats, these 
monks began to chew the leaves. Later 
they steeped them into a drink, and it 
was tea. 

Second of the legends in dispute of 
the claims of Chin-Nung is of Japanese 
origin. Somewhere around 600 B. C.,, 
according to this version, Buddha num- 
bered among his devout followers a man 
named Daruma, who took a vow of per- 
petual wakefulness that he might pray 
without ceasing. At length, however, his 
eyes drooped, he slept, and his vow was 


broken. When he awoke he was so 
angry that he clipped from the offending 
eyelids the lashes. They fell to the 


ground, and as he sat in meditation, 
plants sprang into life before him. He 
tasted of the leaves, and tea was dis- 


covered. 


ARUMA, according to the legend, 
D revealed the secret when his fellow 
priests left as missionaries to China, 
Korea, and firfally to Japan. There, large 
tea gardens having been planted, the 
Princess of the Realm grew inquisitive, 
and learned the secret of the Buddhists. 
Between them a tremendous rivalry grew, 
not only in the growing and brewing of 
delicious and rare tea, but in the beauty 
of the vessels in which the beverage was 
served, and from this latter competition 
Japan developed those exquisite por- 


By Metvina TRUMBULL 


celains that are famed throughout the 
world today. 

Dismissing the story of the magical 
creation of the herb, it is certain that 
Confucius knew of tea. Among the 
writings attributed to him we find: “be 
good and courteous to all, even to the 
stranger from other lands. If he say 
unto thee that he is thirsty, give him a 
cup of warm tea, nor ask of him money.” 

It was 1550 before the Occident learned 
of the drink known as tea from the 
writings of travelers. It was nearly a 
century later when Europe actually tasted 
tea for the first time. Nearly two more 
centuries slipped by before the English 
were able to penetrate China and wrest 
from the Orientals the secret of tea cul- 
ture, that they might start the cultivation 
on their own lands in the Far East. 





Burke & Koretke. 
Tea for Two 


England and the Dutch East India 
Company, in striving for trade supremacy 
are jointly responsible for the spreading 
of the tea custom throughout the western 
world. The present day supply is drawn 
from six countries, Japan, China, For- 
mosa, India, Ceylon and Java. Japan pro- 
duces only green tea, China produces 
both green and black tea, Formosa ex- 
ports a semi-fermented tea, Ceylon, In- 
dia, and Java lead in the exportation of 
black teas. More than 200 varieties of 
the herb have been developed in these 
six countries. 

That all of these varieties of tea, 
whether they be green or black, come 
from plants that are botanically the same 
is a fact not generally known. Less than 
a century ago even those of the tea in- 
dustry believed that black tea was a dis- 
tinct species, and that green tea was yet 
a different species. It was only. when 
England set about to learn more of the 
cultivation of the herb that the discovery 
was made. Disguised as a native Kobert 


Fortune, a famed British botanist, pene- 
trated the interior of China and came out 
with information that enabled his coun- 
try to establish in its Oriental possessions 
plantations as vast as those of China and 


Japan. 


’ 

LACK tea, fortune learned, is brought 
B about by fermentation. As the leaves 
are taken from the baskets of the pickers 
they are spread upon great withering 
trays, then rolled. The juices become ex- 
posed to the warm, moist air, and almost 
immediately there starts a fermentation 
process that works a chemical change in 
the leaves. This process is carefully 
timed, and at the proper instant the leaves 
are carried into the firing room, where 
the work of nature is halted by heat and 
the leaves are made ready for sifting 
and packing. 

These same fragrant leaves would 
have emerged as green tea, had_ that 
fermentation process been prevented by 
immediate firing. Likewise it is possible 
for the grower to produce semi-fermented 
teas. In this case he has but to shorten 
the fermentation period, without alto- 
gether eliminating it. 

So much for the three general divisions 
under which all teas are grouped. The 
finer grades are determined by many 
factors. Altitude is a vital item. Some 
of the world’s finest tea is grown 6,000 
and 8,000 feet up on the slopes of the 
Himalayan mountains near Darjeeling. 
India. Other successful plantations 
flourish at varying altitudes on down to 
the plains of Ceylon, where the warm, 
even climate gives the planters as many 
as twenty-five crops a year. 

Names of the tea grades, such as Or 
ange Pekoe, are taken from the position 
occupied by the leaves on the stems. Or- 
ange Pekoe is not a brand name, ap 
plied by some one importer to his par 
ticular product. It is the name used by 
the entire industry for tea grown in 
India and Ceylon, Java and Sumatra and 
grows second down the stalk from the 
tender, down-covered tip. This tip is 
termed broken Orange Pekoe. In China 
the first leaf below it is first gunpowder, 
and so on down to the very base of the 
plant, each leaf has its name. 

Even with the growing, picking, pre- 
paring and separating of the grades, the 
work of fitting the leaves for the final 
consumer is but half done. The task 
performed in the blending and packing 


(Continued on page 371) 
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OW home economics education has been worked 

out in a state that is largely agricultural and has 

few large cities is told by Miss Alida Fairbanks 
in the sixth of our series of articles by state supervisors 
of home economics. You will find this series helpful in 
keeping you in touch with homemaking programs in other 
states, and you may find valuable suggestions that can 
be adapted to your own work. Certainly the variations 
in the programs that we have already published make 
them interesting in showing how different sections of the 
country have solved the problems peculiar to them. 


e fry “House that Hutch Built” is a fascinating story 
of how the girls of the junior homemaking classes 
of the Hutchinson Central High School in Buffalo helped 
in the building and furnishing ‘of a real house. As Miss 
Langner, the teacher in charge of this project says, “the 
average high school girl has very little experience to 
serve as a foundation for a study of housing and fur- 
nishing, and it is unfortunately not very often that such 
far-seeing and active cooperation is available, as was given 
by the builder in his suggestion that the girls in the high 
school furnish one of his houses.” The best part of such 
work was the cooperation that followed from other agen- 
cies in the town—the department stores, for instance, an 
interior decorator, other homemaking classes in the city, 
the Backyard Play Ground Committee of Buffalo City 
Planning Association—all these entered into the spirit of 
the “House that Hutch Built,” and finally the house was 
chosen to represent Buffalo by the Better Homes Com- 
mittee during the Better Homes Week in April, 1928, Il- 
lustrations shown give some idea of the successful way 





in which the project was carried out and a careful read- 
ing of Miss Langner’s article will furnish many sugges- 
tions for teachers of house planning and interior decora- 


tion. 


FEW years ago those subjects dealing with the 
A work carried on in the home—sewing, cooking, 
meal planning, etc., were designated by the term, Domes- 
tic Science. As the work developed and its ramifications 
hecame more apparent, we came to use the more inclusive 
term of Home Economics. Revisions in the courses given 
are constantly being made, and always there is an attempt 
to make the work applicable to, and practical for, every- 
day living conditions. In view of this we publish Miss Will- 
cox’s suggestion that a short course in etiquette of travel- 
ing would be quite worthwhile in many home economics 
courses. More and more girls are traveling on their own 


EDITORS PAGE 





responsibility. Each year, for instance, our National Home 
Economics Association Convention assembles represent- 
atives of student clubs from all parts of the country, 
many of whom must travel a considerable distance. Girls 
travel to and from schools by themselves, to and from 
their summer camps or vacation places, and, obviously, 
many of them need some instruction in the kind of cloth- 
ing that is suitable to wear; how to order meals on a 
train, in a hotel or on boat; how to register in hotels; 
how to care for their clothes when traveling, etc. Miss 
Willcox gives several suggestions as to how such a course 
might be planned and taught. It would be rather inter- 
esting to know how many teachers have thought of this 
type of work or how many of them will adopt the sug- 


gestion for their classrooms. 


HE graphic illustration of how the progression of 

time and the development of educational freedom has 
altered the content of our sewing classes is shown in the 
pictures on pp. 352 and 353. The first exhibit shows some 
of the articles made in the first sewing classes in the Boston 
public schools. The sampler was made by a little girl in 
1868 and shows a degree of patience and perseverance 
that would perhaps be hard to find in the modern girl of 
the same age! The second picture shows articles made by 
a present-day eighth grade class in a school in Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. It emphasizes an appreciation of 
quality rather than the beautiful hand stitchery and ex- 
cellent workmanship of those earlier days. The article by 
Miss Coss ‘contains a great deal of valuable information 
and an account of a project carried out in the Normal 
Training School at Framingham. Other teachers of sewing 
or any elementary or junior high school classes will, we 
feel sure, be able to adapt quite a few of these ideas to 
their own uses. 

And while we are on the subject of clothing, we feel 
sure that you will be interested in the account of the 
dressmaking contest described on page 345. 


ND now, since we are coming to the end of the year 
A and the end of the page, that you may have the 
merriest Christmas and the most prosperous New Year 


is the sincere wish of 


ol. Fie: 
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Lhe TLeachers’ Exchange Department 


MOTHERS’ CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 


NE of the main ideas of the Christ- 
C) mas season is to create a spirit of 
love by giving gifts to those who are 
dearest to us. 

This year I am planning to let my home 
economics girls plan and give a Christ- 
mas party and invite only their mothers. 

For several weeks before the Christ- 
mas season each girl will be making, or 
saving up money for some gift to her 
mother. These gifts will be planned in 
class, and since they have been studying 
thrift, labor-saving devices and how to 
make their homes more convenient and 
beautiful, I hope that the gifts will re- 
flect their new lines of thought on these 
subjects. 

As a surprise to the girls, I plan to 
see the mothers personally, and suggest 
that them have a gift on the 
home economics their 


each of 
tree for each of 
daughters. 

This cannot help but create a keener 
interest between mother and daughter, I 
think, and at the same time will bring 
the mothers into closer contact with our 
home economics department, and show 
them that we are teaching their daugh- 
ters real practical ways of doing things. 


Mrs. J. G. Smith. 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


our home economics club 
fortunate in 


T one of 
meetings we were 
securing an interior decorator of 
various 


some 
note who gave the history of 
chintz and cretonne textile patterns. The 
illustrated lengths of materials which 
were shown by the expert awakened the 
desire in our teachers to secure more il- 
lustrative materials for class use. Several 
patterns were secured on approval to- 
gether with some lovely colorful pictures 
in an effort to supply a beauty spot in 
several clothing and foods rooms and in 
a number of the recently furnished dining 
rooms in our high schools. 

Classes and teachers together studied 
the loaned textiles and pictures to deter- 
mine which was most appropriate for 
the particular space in question. Sugges- 
tions were offered by pupils as to a satis- 
factory method which might be used to 
raise money for purchasing the article 
chosen. Foods were prepared and sold 
in one school, a bazaar was held by a 
home economics student club and various 


activities were engaged in to raise the 
necessary funds. 

Through the pupil interest, a teacher 
expressed a wish for a loan exhibit which 
might be sent from school to school. A 
chairman for the traveling exhibit was 
appointed. We thought for a moment of 
what lovely pieces of pottery, brass, linen 
or picture each of us might have among 
our personal collections (secured in our 
journeys or sent to us as gifts) which 
we might loan to the cause. Only a few 
hours passed when contributions were be- 
ing received by the chairman and her 
committee. Within two weeks the exhibit 
schedule was planned, the seven exhibits 
were arranged, packed and labeled ready 
for distribution to the high schools. 

We find that our monthly home econ- 
omics club often furnish 
new ideas and inspirations for the fur- 
therance of home economics teaching. 


programs so 


I might say in this connection that our 
club has a home economics scholarship 
in our own junior college, funds for 
which were raised through the sponsor- 
ing of a rummage sale in the early fall 
season. 


Hazel P. Roach. 


TEACHING THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH 


HE school lunch problem, as we 
study it in the Sul Ross State 


Teachers College, Alpine, Texas, is one 
of the most interesting student-holding 
problems of our nutrition course 

The presentation of the subject mat- 
ter, such as (1) the receptacle—box, bas- 
ket or pail—in which it is packed, (2) the 
manner of packing, (3) of what the lunch 
should consist, is taken up during our 
regular class periods using the subject 
matter as a means to a very definite end, 
to gain health and to keep it. 

This lunch is supposed to be as one 
which has been prepared at home with 
the child knowing he is to buy one hot 
dish at school at a minimum cost. 

The aim is not a reaction in the school- 
room, so instead of awaiting the results 
take 
environment 


in the home cconomics rooms, we 
ourselves away from 
for about two hours. Each student is al- 
lowed to invite a child as her guest. It 


is our custom to drive a short distance 


this 


from the campus into one of the many 
lovely canyons of the Davis Mountains. 
There the children are allowed to run 
and play until the students call them to 
lunch. They are then served in a very 
informal manner while sitting on blan- 
kets and pillows under the trees. Each 


child receives a nicely packed lunch box 
together with the one hot dish, which 
last fall happened to be chocolate. These 
were prepared at school, the chocolate 
carried in a thermos jug. 

3esides the direct educational value, 
there is an element of novelty and fes- 
tivity which leads the student to talk 
about the class outside of the class peri- 
ods. 


Grace D. Bedell. 


A CAFETERIA SUPPER 


NE of my most interesting teach- 

ing experience had to do with the 
part my Home Economics Department 
took in making our annual school carni- 
val a success. This affair was looked for- 
ward to by the community as the great- 
est of all functions during the 
year, so it was up to the Home Econom- 


school 


ics Department to do its share. We de- 
cided to put on a cafeteria supper. I 
had six girls in my freshman class, so 
I selected two girls from each of the 
upper classes to help. We met, planned 
our menu and appointed a committee of 
four girls to decide on what each of the 
ninety students of the high school would 
contribute. The list of students, with 
their contributions of food, was given to 
me for approval. Most of the food was 
prepared at home by the mothers of the 
pupils and brought to the school by five 
o’clock. In some instances, part of it 
was prepared by the cooking class. The 
trays and silverware were borrowed from 
different organizations in the town. The 
serving tables were arranged in a U shape 
in the Foods Laboratory, the food ar- 
ranged on them and each girl assigned 
her station. The menu consisted of es- 
calloped potatoes, baked macaroni and 
cheese, baked pork and beans, escalloped 
salmon, vegetable salad, fruit salad, sand- 
wiches, pickles, ice cream, fruit gelatine, 
cake and coffee. This menu with the 
prices was printed on the blackboard. 
A regular cafeteria service was carried 
out and the trays carried to the gymna- 
sium where tables had been arranged. 
Our share of the program was voted a 
good success in spite of the fact that a 
blizzard started in the late afternoon and 
kept many people from the country dis- 
tricts from getting into town. The clean- 
ing up was left until the next morning 
when the girls returned, and with the 
aid of the senior boys soon put things 
to rights. 
Gretchen Junge. 
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Showing How 



















well as dishes 


FROM™ 


teaching, from that are more 


lectures and wholesome. 


from reading, If you are teach- 
people have ing, we will be 
learned the need glad to send you, 
of using more milk. free of charge, a 
It is another matter supply of these 
to learn how to put books for the mem- 
the greater amount bers of your class. If 
of milk in the daily 
food. <» To help ac- 


complish that purpose 
“A Quart of Milk a Day” 
has been published. It 


is based upon experiments 


you have a lecture be- 
fore a club, we'll be glad 
to send books for the 





club members. To anyone 
interested in showing peo- 
ple how to put more milk 
in the diet, we'll gladly send 
a supply of the books. ~& 


Send your name and address 


by experts in the prepara- 
tion of food. It contains reci- 
pes especially designed to use 
indicating how the books are to 


be distributed. Use the coupon. 


the book 


. v v 


more milk. They show how to 
make more tempting food as 


Send for_ 


Evaporated Milk Ressctasion. “086 [linois ai Sank Building, Chicago 


Name 
I would like to have { ] copies of your 


ee . “ Address 
free booklet “A Quart of Milk a Day 


City State 





The books will be distributed to — — 
ect>....<&> a oe eee ee ee ee eee . ee ee ——— 








“Food, Nutrition and Health,’ Second 
Edition, revised. By E. V. McCollum, 
Ph. D., Sc. D. and Nina Simmonds, Sc. 
D. Published by the authors at Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


RITTEN as a book to meet the 

need of the general public for a 
non-technical account of the results of 
modern researches on foods and _ nutri- 
tion, the present edition of this book ful- 
ly answers that need. It is a simply writ- 
ten, comprehensive and_ authoritative 
work covering in a readable and interest- 
ing manner the subject of vitamins; min- 
erals; a discussion of the dietary habits 
of man; the dietary properties of various 
foodstuffs, etc. Tables of height and 
weight and many menu suggestions for 
various seasons of the year are included. 
And the essential facts that are so neces- 
sary to an understanding of what can 
and what cannot be accomplished through 
diet, are presented without the burden of 
all the experimental data—both on men 
and animals upon which present-day 
knowledge of nutrition is based, and 
which is utterly confusing to the layman 
and the young student. It seems to us 
that this book should be in every school 
library and in the library of all teachers 
of foods and nutrition who wish a simple 
reference or text book. 


“An Outline of Careers for Women,” 
edited by Doris D. Fleischman. Double- 
day Doran and Company, New York, 


N. Y. $3.00 


OME economics people will be 

especially interested in the chapter 
in this book contributed by Lita Bane, 
former President of the American Home 
Economics Association, around the sub- 
ject of Home Economics as a Career for 
Women. Miss Bane takes as the basis 
of her article the definition of home 
economics given by the American Home 
Economics Association in 1912 as: 

“A distinctive subject of instruction in- 
cluding the economic, sanitary and 
aesthetic aspects of food, clothing, and 
shelter as connected with their selection, 
preparation and use by the family in the 
home or by other groups of people.” 

She finds an advantage in the field in 
that competition is with women, hence 
the opportunity for advancement is 
greater than in a subject where men tend 
to hold the higher positions. The oc- 
cupation chosen by the greatest number 
of home economists is teaching, but a 
constantly increasing number are going 


into a variety of positions for which 
their training is proving valuable. Among 
these Miss Bane lists research workers, 
in state experiment stations, nutritionists 
in clinics, health centers and _ public 
schools, home demonstration agents, and 
home economists in school work. 

“During recent years,’ she notes, “a 
suprisingly large number of business 
firms have found that the home econo- 
mics trained woman can render them a 
distinct service. The manufacturers and 
producers of food, household equipment, 
and materials are beginning to employ 
home economics trained women to assist, 
either as specialists in their laboratories, 
as directors of their educational depart- 
ments, or to develop their advertising.” 

This chapter is, however, only one of 
forty-three in the book, each contributed 
by distinguished women, leaders in their 
professions or business. Lulu G. Graves, 
Honorary President of the American 
Dietetic Association, has written a chap- 
ter on Dietetics; Mary L. Dutton on 
Restaurant Management, etc. 


“The Story of May Day,’ Katherine 
Glover. American Child Health Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


HAT May Day is now thoroughly 
established throughout the country 
as National Child Health Day is evi- 
denced by the statistics and other facts 
contained in “The Story of May Day.” 


The Association, under the leadership 
of Herbert Hoover, its president, cast 
about five years ago for some way to 
bridge the gap between the laboratories 
and the lives of the thirty-six million 
children of this country. The problem 
was to find a common meeting ground 
between science and the woman in the 
home. 

Then came the idea of rededicating to 
children May 1, associated from early 
pagan times with the growth of flowers 
and the happiness of children. So a new 
May Day was started and the country 
began to sing, to dance, to play and to 
visualize health. 

The American Child Health Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Mr. Hoover, 
went earnestly, efficiently about the busi- 
ness of appraising the health assets and 
liabilities of the average American child 
and studying ways and means whereby 
assets could be increased and liabilities 
reduced. May Day was the instrument 
through which the information assembled 
was broadcast, but May Day rapidly 
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Looks of Interest to Teachers 


passed beyond the bounds of one organi- 
zation. Its slogan from the start was 
“May Day, every child’s day.” It was 
given to the country, to be used accord- 
ing to the needs and the aims of any 
community, any school, any organization, 
any simple well-wisher of children. 

Schools, newspapers, magazines, as- 
sociations of parents and teachers, wo- 
men’s cltibs; churches and commercial 
organizations assist each year in observ- 
ing National Child Health Day through- 
out the country. President Coolidge, the 
governors of the states and the mayors 
of the chief cities have lent endorsements 
and aid. 


At the close of the fifth Child Health 
Day observance, individual states report- 
ed that National Child Health Day had 
had permanent results, such as: serving 
to bring the town and country together 
in the interests of the health of children; 
increasing interest in birth registration 
and the correction of defects of the pre- 
school child; putting health in the all- 
year-round program of many clubs, and 
sponsoring the formation of Child Health 
Councils and the opening of new perma- 
nent clinics. 

Dr. S. J. Crumbine is director of the 
American Child Health Association. Mrs. 
Aida de Acosta Breckinridge is national 
chairman of Child Health Day. 


“Wheat Flour and Diet,” by Dr. C. O. 
Swanson. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. $2.50 


HIS is an interesting and authorita- 

tive book written on the subject of 
white flour, its nutritive values and the 
fallacies and _ superstitions that have 
grown up concerning its use, and that 
have been aimed at detracting from the 
former popular estimate of white bread 
as an article of human diet. Dr. Swan- 
son is head of the department of Milling 
Industry in Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and has written in an easy, 
readily understandable style that should 
make the book of value as a reference 
for all study classes. Historical and mod- 
ern methods of flour production are dis- 
cussed, and a graphic description given 
of a modern mill; there is also a section 
given over to a summary of the require- 
ments for an adequate diet, and the place 
wheat flour has in such a diet. On the 
whole it seems to us that Dr. Swanson 
has written a book that all teachers of 
food should read, and that should be in 
every school home economics library. 
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~ Special 


... candies, desserts and 
salads made with Knox 


Sparkling Gelatine 
for Christmas menus 


Chocolate Plum Pudding 


(6 servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


4 cup cold water 14 cup currants 
1 cup milk 2 egg whites 
1 square chocolate 14 cup sugar 
4 teaspoonful vanilla 1% cup dates 


4 cup seeded raisins % cup nuts 
Few grains salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Put milk with fruit in double boiler. 
When hot add chocolate, which has been melted, mixed with a little 
sugar and milk to make a smooth paste (or use 3 tablespoonfuls cocoa). 
Add soaked gelatine, sugar and salt, remove from fire, and when 
mixture begins to thicken, add vanilla and nut meats, chopped; and 
lastly, fold in stifly beaten whites of eggs. Turn into wet individual 
molds decorated with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, unmold and 
garnish with holly. Serve with sweetened and flavored whipped cream, 


whipped evaporated milk, or with a currant jelly sauce. 


CHOCOLATE Plum Pudding! New! De- 
licious! Different! An attractive ideal 
dessert to follow the lavish courses of a 
Christmas dinner! For being made of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine, it is matchless 
in delicate fluffy goodness, and most in- 
viting in appearance. 

And this Christmas pudding is only 
one of the many “specialties” that are par- 
ticularly appropriate for the holiday sea- 
son.... If you write Mrs. Knox, she will 
gladly send you her new recipe book, 
which includes a recipe for Cranberry 
Frappe, a perfect accompaniment for 
roast turkey. ... Perfection Salad or a 
Knox Fruit Salad are easy to prepare and 
dietetically correct to serve with a heavy 
meal.... There are also in this new book 
many dishes of Knox Gelatine, which are 
delightful for children’s parties. 

Boxes of Christmas candies made of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine are much ap- 
preciated Christmas gifts. Making the 
After-Dinner Jelly Mints, Cocoanut 
Fudge, Peanut Dainties, Turkish Delight 
and Christmas Candy Supreme is 
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Chocolate Plum Pudding 








Free lecture material and free gelatine! 
We will furnish lecture material and Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine free for use in home economics 
classes. It will be necessary for teachers to advise 
us, on school stationery, of the date when classes 
are held and the number of pupils in attendance. 











fascinating work. Recipes for these, too, 
are included in the new book. 

We have available special books treat- 
ing of the nutritive and dietetic uses of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine, especially in 
the feeding of children and invalid diet, 
as well as a valuable new cook book. For 
these, address Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 





Mrs. Knox 
Cuartes B, Knox GELatINne Co, 
111 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of your new recipe book. 
I should also like to have the special booklets (check 
booklets desired). 





(C Varying the Monotony of Liquid and Soft Diets 
C) Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes , 
C The Value of Edible Gelatine in Infant and Child Feeding 
(0 The Health Value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Name — 

Address 
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woe 
- Mule Team Borax is the 
choice of millions of women 
who have learned that a harmless 
water softener is best. Unlike harsh 
“‘washing chemicals,’’ Borax is safe 
for fine fabrics and hands. 
Borax in the laundry water will end 
hard water troubles. It helps to do 
away with sticky ‘‘soap curds’’ and 
makes any soap give more suds. 
But Borax is more than a water 
softener. It is a cleanser, a whitener, a 
deodorant, a mild antiseptic and an 
aid to soap. A real helper in laundry 
and all kinds of cleaning work. 
Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean."’ Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., 100 William St., 
New York City, Dept. 65H. 














There is a Santa Claus 
By Joe YEAGER 
N a little town in southern Louisiana 
the high school home economics de- 
partment met to decide what they would 
do for their part of the Christmas pro- 
zram for the year. They planned to have 
a party, and to make their party just 
a littke different from any they had given 
before. They agreed to invite the high 
school and the teachers of all grades. 
The refreshments were to be donated by 
the classes, and they planned to make 
of the decorations and favors in 
order to minimize the cost. 


most 


The day before the party was to be 
given, invitations were issued stating that 
a meeting was to be held in the home 
economics clothing laboratory on the fol- 
lowing afternoon at two-thirty, but the 
nature of the meeting was not disclosed. 

During the week the girls spent their 
vacant periods in the home economics de- 
partment preparing for the event, and 
much secrecy was maintained, as the girls 
entered into the true Christmas spirit. 
When the time came for the party the 
large clothing laboratory had been con- 
verted into a very attractive dining room, 
all the clothing apparatus having been 
moved into the fitting room for the oc- 
casion. The 
together to form a cross and were de- 
corated in holiday colors and with sprays 
of holly and mistletoe. 


six sewing tables were put 


The refreshments consisted of chicken 
raisin and cheese 
sandwiches, pickles and_ cake. 
Homemade candies in little baskets made 
by the girls were used as favors, and 


salad sandwishces, 


cocoa, 


dainty place cards marked each guest’s 
place at the table. A committee composed* 
of one girl from each of the three classes, 
and chosen by the girls, decided just what 
part each group would have in preparing 
and serving the refreshments. Plates were 
arranged with the food before the guests 
arrived in order to avoid confusion, and 
eight girls were appointed to serve the 
cocoa. 

At the appointed hour the guests ar- 
and were vociferous in their 
proval the 
They were assisted in finding their places 


rived ap- 


of surprise awaiting them. 
by four girls who acted as ushers. 
While refreshments were being served, 
the climax of the party arrived in the 
form of a real Santa Claus who distrib- 
uted toy presents to all. There was a 
moment of silence, then came the shout, 
“there is a Santa Claus.” These toys were 
the surprise furnished by the teacher, and 
Each 
a noise maker and was at once put to 


a noisy surprise it was, toy was 
its intended use. From the oldest teacher 


to the youngest pupil childhood reigned 
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again; childish games were resorted to 
and for an hour bedlam reigned supreme! 

Upon being dismissed each voted the 
party to be the greatest event of the 
season, and declaring that it should not 
be the last of such activities, they left 
amid a volley of wishes for a jolly good 
Christmas. 


More Cooperation Urged 
for the School Nurse 


¢¢ HERE are two historical figures in 

America who through service to so- 
ciety have gained the confidence of the 
people whom they serve almost to the 
extent that their word is final,” Miss Ann 
Dickie Boyd. Supervisor of Nurses, 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, de- 
clared recently in speaking before a joint 
session of the annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Association and 
the American Public Health Association 
in Chicago. 

“These figures are the family physician 
and the school teacher. If these two 
characters are to continue into the so- 
ciety of the future they must admit a 
third person, the public health nurse, into 
their fraternity. 

“Figures from our own work in Den- 
ver indicate a distressingly low percen- 
tage of defects corrected during the 
school year of 1927-1928. Of the 14,443 
pupils examined probably two-thirds had 
been examined previously by the school 
physician. Of these 14,443, 3,008 were 
found to have nutrition defects, indicated 
by weight abnormality, and only 34 had 
corrected their weight defects since the 
last examination; 3,937 of these pupils 
had diseased and enlarged tonsils and 
only 520 pupils had had their tonsils re- 
moved since the last examination. Of 
2,424 pupils with poor posture only 55 
had corrected posture since the last ex- 
Figures for other defects are 
One must 


amination. 
of about the same proportion. 
agree that something is very wrong. 
“Our ratio of nurses to pupils is too 
low and the nurses are required to do 
too much clerical work. I be- 
lieve, either, that the nurse ought to have 
to spend any of her time securing the 
right attitude toward the school health 


do not 


program on the part of the superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers. Educators 
strive to develop proper habits and at- 
titudes in their pupils and are, therefore, 
expected to have proper attitudes them- 
selves. For the very reason they have 
assumed the responsibility of educating 
youth, they should stand without reser- 
vation in favor of a school health pro- 
gram. 

“Unfortunately not all of them do and 
as a result the nurse must spend varying 
amounts of her time educating educators 
to have the right health attitude, leaving 
much less time for her real job.” 
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CThe BEST COOKS use 


luminum 








Tomorrow’s “Best Cooks” too 


In colleges and schools—North, South, East, and West 
=, —a new generation is learning the grand old art of cook- 
ery; learning, too, how good utensils contribute to the 
perfection that they strive for. 


When they have kitchens of their own, be sure that these young 
women will want aluminum, for much of their laboratory work 
has been done with this modern ware—as at the University of 
Chicago, whose Home Economics Department reports that 
aluminum utensils are used ‘‘extensively and for all kinds of 
cooking.” 

These housewives of tomorrow will choose aluminum for its 
ability to cook everything well, for its thrifty durability, for 
the ease with which it is kept hygienically clean, and for its 
silvery beauty. They will choose it just as you do... 


Because—the best cooks use aluminum. 





qeseeenenneeeseeeeeseeeeeneeceennees MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET ¢++++sssssssessssccscescccceeess eens 
: ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION ? 
: Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago : 
: : 


Please send booklet, ‘‘The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,”’ to address written below: . 
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UYTAL, the 


Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking 
Powder, is the 
choice of food 
experts the 
world over. It 
is preferred be- 
cause of its pu- 
rity and whole- 
someness. And 
it always leav- 
ens perfectly. 





a 
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Free - The Royal Cook Book, 
containing 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods and spe- 
cial Christmas dishes, will be sent 
on request. Mail the coupon below. 








THE Royat BAKING Powber Co., 
Dept. 21, 101 East 42nd St., New York. 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 


Cook Book. 


A Health Program 


By CARMELITA EDWARDS 


HE project that has been most worth- 

while in my home economics classes 
has been one worked out by the junior 
year foods class. 

In order that the girls might have some 
practical experience, I planned a health 
program, and secured permission from 
the third grade teacher to visit her room 
for the last period every Friday after- 
noon. 

The first time the foods class went to 
the room they weighed and measured each 
child, and made a chart for each one with 
his or her present weight and _ height, 
and also what the child should normally 
weigh. Each Friday the children were 
weighed and tagged. The tags were made 
of heavy red paper, having holes at the 
end through which string was placed. 
These were tied to the children’s clothing 
+ that they would not lose them before 


they reached home, and on each one was 





| written the child’s name, last week’s 
| weight, present weight and normal 
| weight. If the child was under weight 


}and had gained a half pound or more 
| since the previous week, a gold star was 
tag. the child 
was ten per cent over-weight and had 
| lost a half pound, it was given a gold 
star. These stars proved very efficacious, 
child eager to have 


placed on his Again, if 


|as each was very 


one, 

It was explained to the children that 
in order to gain weight and secure the 
| coveted star, they must keep the right 
kind of health habits. Each week one 
of the girls from the class was selected 
| to tell a health story to the children. The 
| Milk Bottle Fairies is a good example 
be such a health story. After the story, 
the children were asked how many drank 
| milk and 
told that if they wanted to grow up to 
be healthy boys and girls, they must drink 
| milk and leave coffee alone. The purpose 
of these lessons was, of course, to in- 
terest the children in the health rules and 
to get them to put the rules into prac- 
tice. Very often if a child did not gain, 
we would find it was because health rules 








how many coffee, and were 


| had been broken. 

incentive 
were up to their 
In order to 


There was not much of an 
the who 
standard weight to work. 
give them due honor, and to give the 
under-weight children something more to 
; work for, we had what we called Health 
Hill. This was a large drawing of a hill 
made by one of the girls in the class. 
On one side of the hill were the slim, 
sickly children, while on the other side 


for children 


| 
| were the healthy, happy ones. As soon 
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as each under-weight child gained his re- 
quired number of pounds, he went over 
the top of Health Hill and had his name 
placed on the right side. It was quite a 
disgrace for one after going over the 
top, to lose weight and have his name 
Health Hill. 


removed from 


Every girl in the class had a different 
assignment each time. Some of the du- 
ties were getting the children into line, 
weighing them, filling in data on tags, 
awarding stars, telling stories, etc. Each 
girl was made responsible for at least 
two children. It was her duty to find out 
everything about them that she could, and 
she was asked to talk to the mothers 
about our health program and gain their 
cooperation if possible. 


In the middle of the term when the 
county nurse visited the school, she was 
very glad to have the home economics 
class work with her. At this time the 
mothers were invited to come to the class. 
It was found in most cases that where 
the children had not gained after follow- 
ing the health that there was a 
physical reason, such as bad tonsils, ade- 


rules, 


noids, etc. 


By the close of the term almost every 
child had gained in weight. But this was 
not the only profit gained; the girls in 
the foods class been put 
into practical use some of the knowledge 
that they had acquired from their foods 


had able to 


course. 


Training ‘Teachers in 
Health Education at the 
S. Oregon Normal School 


HE course in health education in the 


Southern Oregon Normal School 


tries to train the individual student to 
develop and to adopt for himself a per- 
sonal hygienic plan of life, to create 


public opinion in support of public wel- 
fare measures in sanitation, immunology, 
and public control of social nuisances 
and menaces, and to teach the individual 
to adapt himself to the specific problems 
and needs of his environment. We try 
to impress each with the desirability of 
living a healthy life each day and of 
cooperating with the members of his 
community, aiming at acquiring the max- 
imum amount of health possible for so- 
ciety. In other words, health education, 
as we use the expression, is education 
for life. 

To begin with, we believe each student 
should know his own body and its limit- 
ations, if any. All entering students are 
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given a physical and medical examination. 
We advise yearly examinations by fam- 
ily physicians, but with its present staff 
and equipment the school is unable to 
carry out examinations on all students 
each year. Records are kept, and in so 
far as possible the curriculum is adapted 
to the health of the individual. An op- 
portunity is given to all students during 
the year of being vaccinated against small 
pox and innoculated against diphtheria. 


Upon graduation some of our students 
marry; some return to their respective 
homes for various reasons; and a few 
students continue studying at other 
schools or universities. But the majority 
of them enter the educational field 
throughout this state and others. There- 
fore our problem is to equip these stu- 
dents to go out and teach health educa- 
tion throughout the schools and to exert 
their influence to improve living condi- 
tions in their communities. 


Specifically students are taught how to 
carry out a simple physical examination 
of a child. It is in accordance with the 
Oregon state laws that all school chil- 
dren have a physical examination once a 
year. In some communities the school 
nurse makes these examinations but in 
rural communities where there is no 
school nurse the teacher must be’ pre- 
pared. He must know how to test eyes 
and ears to examine the teeth to recog- 
nize enlarged and diseased tonsils and 
also outstanding mental or physical de- 
fects and symptoms of diseases which de- 
mand medical attention. Secondly, stu- 
dents are taught the necessity of weigh- 
ing children every month in order to 
check up the mal-nourished child and to 
keep up the resistance of children against 
disease, The importance of proper diet in 
the growth of children and in the condi- 
tion of their teeth is brought out. Stu- 
dents are’ asked to make out balanced 
menus for children of different ages. 
Third, we try to bring out the importance 
of habit formation and wholesome mental 
attitudes in the life of the child, sufficient 
sleep, exercise and recreation and a nor- 
mal view towards sex. We emphasize 
cleanliness and posture, showing how 
children can be taught to become inter- 
ested in keeping their bodies clean and 
in standing erect. Posters, health reviews 
and health plays are all used. Fourth, we 
instruct our students to combat the com- 
mon cold among school children, to insist 
that parents keep at home children who 
have sore throats and to advise that the 
children gargle their throats. Instruction 
is also given in the wearing of proper 
clothing and footwear. 


To make our course practical, each stu- 
dent is required to plan in detail one par- 
ticular phase of health work for one par- 
ticular grade or group of grades, as nu- 
trition in the fifth grade, etc. Also a 


cafeteria is maintained at noon for the 
children of the Lincoln School—the prac- 
tice school for the students. Here they 
can definitely see the value of proper 
diet in connection with school lunches. 
The cafeteria is partially supervised by 
the students. Instruction in source materi- 
al is given. We urge the individual to 
draw upon authoritative sources for 
health material. 

The course in health education at the 
Southern Oregon Normal School over- 
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laps other courses, such as art, music and 
the sciences. We want our students to 
feel that more beauty is wanted in life— 
more enjoyment, more wonderful per- 
sonalities. Health is the foundation of 
all. A beautiful body has good posture; 
a singer with a beautiful voice has a 
wonderful pair of lungs; a_ beautiful 
character has a healthy attitude towards 
life. These students who go out to teach 
children health habits will eventually add 
more beauty to the world. 








A better way 
to enrich the diet 


Cream and butter, used in the 
preparation of foods, enrich the 
diet by the addition of butterfat. 


But butterfat is only one of 
the important milk nutrients. It 
is useful only as a_ fuel-food. 
Moreover, it is expensive. 

A better-balanced way to en- 
rich the diet is to use Carnation 
Milk — unsweetened evaporated 
milk — which is twice as rich as 
whole milk in all the milk 
nutrients. 

Carnation is rich whole milk 
with part of the natural water 
evaporated—and nothing added. 
When used undiluted it adds 
double richness in fat, protein, 
and minerals. 

The cream in Carnation Milk 
is “homogenized’—broken up 


into very fine globules which mix 
with every drop of the milk and 
never rise to the top. This 
makes Carnation dishes notably 
smooth in texture and rich in 
flavor. 


To try this wholesome, 
nourishing milk in cream soups, 
sauces, cocoa, ice cream, and 
custards—to mention only a few 
of the dishes for which it is pe- 
culiarly well adapted—is to 
realize that this new way to en- 
rich the diet also spells new ap- 
petite-appeal, new convenience, 
and new economy. 


Let us send you the Carnation 
Cook Book, “My Hundred Fav- 
orite Recipes,” by Mary Blake, 
so that you may make the ex- 
periment for yourself. 


Carnation Milk cag Company 


1265 Carnation Bldg., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


New York 


a8 | 
(i nin 





1365 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Aylmer, Ont. 


The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 


Carnation Milk 


‘“‘From Contented Cows” 


©1928, Carnation Milk Products Company 
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Housewives | 
Restaurants 
Big Hotels 
Railroads 
Domestic- 
Scientists 
Chefs 


than any other brand of 
baking powder in the 
world. The choice of 
experts who demand the 
best. There are no 
“just-as-goods” and they 
know it because they 
have tried others and 
compared results. They 
selected Calumet and 
stick to it, year in and 
year out, because it is 
“Best By Test.” 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 





CALUME 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 





Cooking Potatoes 
(Continued from page 355) 


with too much acid is also a contributing 
factor. Escalloped potatoes, more often 
than not, curdle with the sweetest milk 
and with low temperature cooking. Curd- 
ling does not appear in the preparation 
of milk and potato combinations in which 
cooked potatoes are used, as the house- 
wife with experience knows. There is 
evidence that 
caused by the action of a ferment in the 


some curdling may be 


raw potato on the milk. 

In experimenting with escalloped pota- 
toes the best results were obtained when 
the prepared 
were first cooked in water at a tempera- 
ture of 450° F. and the milk was added 
the last few minutes of cooking. The ad- 
vantages of cooking in this way were: 


potatoes and seasonings 


1. Curdling is eliminated if temperature 
is kept low after milk is added. 

2. Cooking period is decreased at least 
by one half. 

3. Potatoes have a much better flavor 
and texture than raw ones cooked slowly 
in milk at a low temperature. The flavor 
of potatoes containing evaporated milk is 
extraordinarily rich. One reason for this 
is that more actual milk solids can be 
introduced when evaporated milk is used. 
Another is that evaporated milk is an 
emulsion and every drop of the milk con- 
tains numerous fine fat particles which 
add a rich buttery flavor. 


Bread in Relation to Diet in Am- 
erica vs. Middle Europe 


(Continued from page 351) 


sumption of bread be found in more con- 
structive advertising of what constitutes 
the bakers’ products, so that the public 
may learn more about the food value of 
the resulting bread? The mode of ad- 
vertising “rich as butter” and “sweet as 
a nut,” etc. is undoubtedly attractive but 
signifies very little. The appeal is made 
solely to the palate or the fancy as the 
case may be, with no apparent fore- 
thought of the advantages which might 
be gained from educational advertising. 
At the present time, bread is compared 
for the most part only on the basis of its 
palatability; where, there may be con- 
siderable difference in the food value, 
depending upon the ingredients used by 
the individual producers. More and more, 
the problem of foods is being intelligently 
considered and nutritional value should 
certainly be given first place for after 
all this should determine the worth of 
any food. 
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Science for the Home 
Manager 

HE following series of fifteen dis- 
courses by research specialists of 
Mellon Institute will be broadcast from 
the University of Pittsburgh Studio of 
Westinghouse Station KDKA during the 
University year 1928-1929. The talks, 
which are to be given on Tuesday after- 
noons at 1:45 o’clock, will be intended 
especially for home managers and _stu- 
dents of home economics. 

1. November 13: “Sanitation in the 
Home,” by Dr. G. D. Beal. 

2. November 20: “Soap, the Agent of 
Cleanliness,” by Dr. R. B. Trusler. 

3. November 27: “Extermination of 
Pests,” by Dr. O. F. Hedenburg. 

4. December 4: “Selection of Sleeping 
Equipment,” by Dr. H. M. Johnson. 

5. December 11: “Care of the Bed- 
room,” by Dr. T. H. Swan. 

6. December 18: “Foods that are Most 
Healthful,” by Mr. E. R. Harding. 

7. January 8: “Place of Milk in the 
Diet,” by Mr. R. R. Irvin. 

8. January 15: “Selection and Care of 
Kitchen Equipment,” by Dr. E. W. 
Schwartze. 

9. January 22: “Plants for the Home,” 
by Dr. O. E. Jennings. 

10. January 29: “Heating of the Home,” 
by Mr. R. H. Heilman. 

11. February 5: “Healthful 
tion,” by Mr. R. H. Heilman. 

12. February 12: “Fire Risks and Pre- 
vention,” by Mr. H. S. Coleman. 

13. February 19: “Carpets and Draper- 
ies,’ by Mr. L. E. Jackson. 

14. February 26: “When Painting is 
Needed,” by Mr. H. K. Salzberg. 

15. March 5: “Residential Roofings,” 
by Mr. Henri Mare. 


Ventila- 














Pr_ctical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 


2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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The Various Silk Weaves 


SLIGHT knowledge of the popular 
A silk weaves is necessary if one is 
to judge of the durability of a fabric. 
For on the closeness of the weave, the 
number of ends or warp threads to the 
inch and the number of picks or filling 
threads to the inch, depend the strength 
and service-giving qualities of the fabric. 


since we are speaking of 





Right here 
the durability of silk, it might be well to 
remind you of the tests for silk, espec- 
ially the simple one of burning a sample 
of silk. Pure silk burns rapidly and 
steadily, entirely burning up. If, how- 
ever, the fabric refuses to burn or is slow 
in taking to the flame you can gamble 
that there is something besides silk in 
its make-up—some foreign substance 
which is known as weighting, because, of 
course, metal won't burn. 

Probably the simplest is taffeta. It is 
produced by the co-called tabby weaves, 


the under one and over the next thread. 


‘Pussy willow is woven in the same way, 


but it is dyed in the piece whereas taffeta 
is a skin dye silk. Both are closely 
woven, the pussy willow having from 96 
to 112 picks—or filling threads to the 
inch, 


On the same weave are flat crepe and 


crepe de chine. The difference here is 
in the number of picks to the inch. The 
crepe de chine is more loosely woven 
with only 48 to 60 picks to the inch and 
it doesn’t, therefore, lay as flat as the 
flat crepe in which as many as 64 to & 
picks will be jammed into the inch. 

In satin the warp is brought to the top 
and laid on top of the filling in order 
to procure the high sheen. The filling is 
really woven on the back of the cloth 
and a group of warp threads may bind 
five or six or eight warp threads as the 
case may be, but the more binders the 
less sheen. 

For the crepe satin a high twisted 
thread, one twisted 60 to 65 turns, will 
be used for the filling thread instead of 
the tram or spun silk generally used in 
the making of satin, the weave being the 
same. 

In the faille the filling thread is run 
two or three picks close together in one 
hole. Here the warp goes over two and 
under one which gives the rib effect. The 
more picks you run in one hole the more 
pronounced the ribbing until so many are 
added that the weave becomes a poplin 
or a bengaline. 

In Louisine two ends are drawn 
through the eyelet in the heddles. The 





Dietitians know.... 
. the true Value of this Food 


School dietitians have a very special reason 
for including Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in 
the child’s lunch. It’s a reason beyond the 





same weave appears in Gros de Londres 
except here two ends are drawn through 
one eyelet in the heddle and one end 
through the next eyelet. 

In all of these weaves the ray silk in 
the greige (meaning that it has not been 
thrown) is used with possibly an excep- 
tion in the satins. In order to do away 
with the rubbing and roughening in satin 
organzine yarn—one that has_ been 
thrown and tightly twisted—is sometimes 
used, but when it is, the sheen is lessened. 

In the georgette crepes and other very 
crepy weaves the organzine yarn is used 
because of the hard twist. Here a twist 
up to eighty or ninety turns will have 
been given. And this organzine yarn will 
be used in both the warp and the filling. 

Velvets are made with a single and 
sometimes a double weft and always a 
double warp disposed over a series of 
small metal rods whereby one set of 
warp threads become looped into the base 
of the fabric. 

In figured velvets the ornamentation is 
obtained through contrasts between those 
portions of the pile which have been 
cut away or pressed down by a stamp 
and those left in the longer and upstand- 
ing pile. 


well-known popularity of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter, although that is important, too. 
More than others, dietitians know this is a 
food high in protein, an easily-digested fat 
—a great food to build muscle and supply 
energy during the growing years. Pure and 


fine-flavored, like all Beech-Nut foods. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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Uncle Jake — 


“The man with one five and two one dollar bills who does not 
ostentatiously wrap the “William” around the “Willies,” is too 
modest to run for office or successfully court a grass widow.” 


Just as a band well uniformed will attract more attention 
than will one poorly clothed in citizen dress, so will our 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
and 
WAXED PAPERS 


lend an air of distinction to your products. 


a we KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 00, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


ia eel 


)n 6 ‘A ve . 
? Co ek Nations Food 
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Right food habits among school THE 
children—how easily you can 
FLEISCHMANN 


influence them. 


OU don’t need to be told what an important COMPANY 


part the school lunchroom plays in shaping 
the food habits of the growing child. And you 
have probably discovered that of all the in- © il 
gredients used in preparing school lunches, the Distilled 
cooking fat is among the most important. The 


quality and nature of the fat has a decided bear- Vinegars 


ing upon the wholesomeness of the food. 


Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is espe- 
cially suitable for the preparation of foods for 





the growing child. Its own fresh, sweet flavor SALES OFFICES 
adds to the natural flavor of foods prepared with 
it. It is wholesome, purely vegetable, and packed ° ° 
under the most sanitary conditions. Crisco’s melt- Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
ing point is slightly lower than body temperature, 327 South La Salle St. :: Chicago, Ill. 
which assures ready assimilation. 

f Cookery” 
which should prove heelpiul tn your work, We should. lke N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept 


very much to send you a copy. If you wish one, mail us 
the coupon below: 


Pr OCTER & ‘GAMB a . co., ine. ‘Wiaae eee eee ee eee eeeeee 630 West 34th St. : : New York City 
incinnati, 110, . 
‘ Langdon Station :: Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the “Manual 
of Cookery.” 


IE phadicush pes cdaseadys Glaus sashes casele bas hades 
NE  xcbsceeie ph uuexeeetes veuseoussansicrmeticanedss Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


245-11th St. os San Francisco, Cal, 
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Principles of Sugar Ccokery 
(Continued from page 346) 


6. Introducing any foreign material 
which is rough in texture or crystalline 
will cause the formation of crystals. 

7. Crystals should be washed down or 
steamed off during the first few minutes 
of boiling. 

8. Undissolved crystals adhering to the 
side of the utensil may fall into the solu- 
tion and cause crystallization. 

9.Scooping the utensils when pouring 
out the mixture will cause coarse crys- 
tallization. 

10. Cook solution to specific tempera- 
ture. One or two degrees will make a dif- 
ference in the final product. 

11. Measure all ingredients accurately. 
A good recipe is well standardized. 

12. Do not change the amount of in- 
gredients unless you can make a substitu- 
tion correctly. 

13. Too much syrup, lemon juice, vin- 
egar or cream of tartar will destroy the 
crystalline reaction of sugar entirely and 
will keep the final product from harden- 
ing. 

14. Under cooking may keep a solution 
from hardening. 

15. Over cooking will make the candy 
hard and grainy and destroy its creami- 
ness. 

16. For a creamy candy, cool mixture 
before beating, pulling or stirring it. 


17. For clear candy, pour out the mix- 
ture, and do not beat, stir or jar it, until 
cool. 

18. Measure all ingredients accurately. 
A good recipe is well standardized and 
all ingredients are measured level. 





A Cup of Tea 
(Continued from page 358) 


factory of the importers is perhaps the 
most important. 

These dealers have packed under their 
label a certain grade of leaves that when 
properly brewed will develop a definite 
flavor. To keep their clientele this flavor 
must be a constant factor. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, tea is a most temperamental 
plant. Two crops from the same planta- 
tion may appear vastly different to the 
This 
blending, 


taste. can be corrected only by 


and herein is employed the 


highest skilled group of the entire in- 
dustry. 

man who must 
fit to the label the contents of the pack- 
age. 


The tea taster is the 
Standing before long tables cover- 
ed with steaming cups, he sips first from 
one sample and then the other, mixes a 
bit from this package, then a bit from 
the other. The result must be something 
that even his educated palate cannot dis- 
tinguish from the previous mixtures dis- 
pensed by his firm. 
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ANY years ago the pure food laws 
M made the importation of impure 
teas impossible, but in blending and striv- 
ing for teas to meet modern day com- 
petition, these importers have produced 
and ahead of the 


beverages far away 


government standard. The tea taster has 


been one of the most vital factors in 


these developments. 
drink as 


England, it is said, if the average 


America would much tea as 


\meri- 
can housewife did not underrate the im- 
portance of a very definite procedure in 
the preparation of a cup of the beverage. 
Years of careful experiments by the best 
chemists the could 


government employ 


led George F. Mitchell, supervising tea 


examiner of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to issue the fol- 
lowing directions: 

Bring freshly drawn water to a_ boil. 
With a bit of the boiling water scald 
out a good earthenware teapot. Never 
use a metal receptacle. Into the bot- 


tom of the teapot place one teaspoonful 
of leaves for every cup of boiling water 
that is now to be added. Add an extra 
teaspoonful for the pot. Cover for three 
to five minutes. Then strain into another 
receptacle. 

If these 
housewife, 


directions are followed by 


every according to experts, 


tea would become America’s national 


beverage, at the breakfast table, at lunch- 
time, at tiffin and at dinner. 








of the Finest 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
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write to Miss Marye Dahnke, head of our 
Home Economics Dept., for some of the 
99 interesting and helpful literature we have 
»& prepared on cheese and its uses? 
is important 
should be without a thorough knowledge of 
the great variety of ways to serve it as well 
as its dietetic value. This literature is free, 
just check off on the coupon below copies 
you would like and it will be a pleasure for 
us to send them. 


such an 


Home Economics Dept. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 402 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send me the items checked below: 
] Recipe Book. 

| Romance of Cheese. 
|] Cheese Food Value Chart. 
| 


Outlines of Cheese 
Cheese Salads & Main 


Don't You 


Cheese 


food that’ no one 


Cheese and ways to serve it. 


Demonstrations 
Dishes. 
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DOUICES OF MALeTALS for use oF HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economis teachers. 


Send your request fect to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECONOMIST. 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 
issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 








A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 


A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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bere 


MANUFACTURERS 


NATIONAL ANILINE 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


40 Rector Street, New York 


National Malic Acid FP 


The Ideal Acidulent 
for All Food Products 





STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 








mT neem 
MIRON cig She. 





made exclusively from 


GRAIN 


TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 


White - Distilled - Vinegar 

















